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CHAPTER XXV. 



"short's." 



Gabriel's passion for Maggie is not to be 
explained by the ordinary philosophy of 
male and female attraction. Maggie was a 
warm-hearted thoughtless girl, with an in- 
dependent fresh face. Gabriel was an ardent 
soul, who had been expelled his country for 
the sake of deep political convictions, which 
he believed to be of eternal significance, or, 
as he would sometimes say, principles co- 
incident with the great laws of nature by 
VOL. n. A 
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which planets are set a-roUing, suns shining, 
^eas washing, and rivers running. 

He had aged in his exile at Lumside ; but 
his principles endured in his mind, and after 
his drudgery of teaching was done, he revel- 
led in possible practical application of them, 
as he wandered up and down his waxed 
floor, within reach of the rays from his 
stove. 

Since his acquaintanceship with Abel com- 
menced, he had found a willing listener for 
all his broadest schemes for the political re- 
adjustment of the world. As he confessed 
to himself that time had carried him out- 
side the circle of persons and events by 
which his speculations could be influenced, 
or action of any kind hope to be taken, he 
drew more to Abel, thinking he saw in him 
one destined to put into effect what he had 
dreamed of the gospel of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. 

While his earnestness on the subject was 
increasing with the increasing influence of 
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SHORTS. 3 

Abel, and his visible power to move masses 
of men, he was suddenly stricken by a first 
love. 

When Gabriel used to read, he read where 
he found his favourite ideas best expressed. 
Except as he was a teacher of French liter- 
ature to the sons and daughters of Lumside, 
he never had indulged much in the drama, 
or the romantic and lyrical poetry of his 
country. ^He preferred the prose of Voltaire, 
in whose crisp corrosive style he saw the 
old order of things crumbling down ; Jean 
Jacques Eousseau, who showed him how man 
had put himself in fetters to his fellow-man 
by volimtarily accepting the yoke of pro- 
perty, and how he might emancipate him- 
self and again become free ; St Pierre, who, 
stripping human relationship of the accumu- 
lated conventionality of ages, brought back 
poetry and happiness to men and women in 
L ^dn Jof first affectioB. ^i prime- 
val surroimdings. 

He hardly read Voltaire at all now ; Eous- 
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seau he valued only as he told him of the 
passion of love; with St Pierre he was in 
sympathy, not because his idyl of the is- 
lands pictured the approach of a new and 
simpler humanity, but because at the bottom 
of his own heart he found a Paul to which 
the Virginia of Maggie Govan responded. 

With love he put on youth, and his step 
became more sprightly on the soot -scat- 
tered streets. A score of people in a day 
would tell him that he was growing young, 
and younger again. 

..... • 

One mid -day Gabriel pushed open the 
swinging doors of " Short's." In Lumside 
"Short's" was as important in its way as 
the coal and iron exchange itself. 

It was as regularly frequented as a mosque, 
at the hours when lowering saints, with their 
bits of carpet in hand, go to be devout. 
At mid-day and into the hour of high noon 
Short's was a scene of great bustle. The 
round- and white-headed proprietors of coal- 
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mines; the well -jewelled wholesale dealers 
in silk, cotton, linen, and turkey-red; the 
extensive commission - agents and the sons 
of men who had "pots of money," all con- 
gregated there to allay their thirst and sat- 
isfy their first " peckishness." For Short's 
had a reputation not only in Lumside, but 
in other centres of commerce very remote 
from it. 

The sandwiches prepared by Short's staff 
in remote bakeries and warm subterranean 
chambers of the establishment were admitted 
by occasional connoisseurs from Paris and 
London to be unequalled in flavour and 
variety. The food-stuffs of all the seas and 
rivers, paatures and hunting-grounds, con- 
tributed to Short's. He was the mammoth 
sandwich-man of the universe; it was his 
specialty. But Short's turtle -soup. Short's 
coUops, Short's infinite gradation of little 
toothsome roasts, stews, pickings of breast 
and wing, were quite as highly appreciated 
by those who once made their acquaintance. 
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And the genius of the place had ordained 
that there should be no fussy "waiting" 
upon those who entered for luncheon. From 
table to table the feeder passed, in propor- 
tion to the size of his appetite. If he would 
have old sherry fresh from the wood, he was 
expected to pick up his glass and find the 
vintage of his choice ; if he was content with 
tankards of ale, he might approach, tankard 
in hand, and draw it off reaming from its 
native barrel; and so on. 

Having done so, the gentlemanly thing 
was to forget the amount eaten and drunk, 
but to pay over a counter something, leav- 
ing a liberal margin of profit to Short. 
The sensation of freedom and sumptuous- 
ness which had preceded the overcharge was 
generally felt to be more than a reward ; and 
the prices being attached to each solid and 
liquid, the frequenters could have no diffi- 
culty in deciding what margin to allow. 

It was into the group of good feeders and 
ardent drinkers that Gabriel one day pushed 
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his way. He was going from one school to 
another, and hunger had stopped him on the 
road. The astonishment in Short's which 
greeted the appearance of Gabriel daunted 
him not at all. The young men eyed him 
with the high mercantHe disdain which finds 
expression in rousing personalities on the 
spot; but he picked up a claret -glass and 
helped himself to some ancient Bordeaux. 

"Little Refuggy," said somebody behind 
him. 

" Refuggy, the lecturer," observed some 
other body in the distance, as he put a 
salmon - sandwich on his plate and com- 
menced eating. Then the general hum and 
munching began, and he was classified and 
overlooked. 

Gabriel had got to a table where the older 
frequenters were present — wholesale gentle- 
men, who none of them knew how much 
they possessed in the world, and who were 
very "forrit" and important in their ignor- 
ance of their own superabundance. There 
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were five of them — representing, perhaps, 
three millions amongst them — and they 
formed an exclusive circle, into which no 
outsider sought to intrude without special 
invitation. They were discussing the in- 
stitution in which they were then eating. 
"Short's must be protected," was the sug- 
gestion of one rather aged member of the 
circle. 

" It's a system that has been the admira- 
tion of Europe and the continent of America 
for the last twelve years. If Short's confi- 
dence is to be abused, there's an end to it." 

" The man that would steal a sandwich, or 
cheapen a glass o' Short's wine, deserves to be 
hanged." 

*' I've watched him with my own eyes, 
gentlemen. I've seen him come in with his 
gross appetite, help himself to turtle, ante- 
lope-sandwiches, fwa- grass, two stoups o' 
wine, an' pay for it at the counter with a 
fourpenny-bit." 

"It's notorious — quite notorious. Short's 
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people know it ; but they think they daren't 
punish a bailie." 

" A fourpenny - bit 1 A fourpenny - bit ! " 
exclaimed the person who thought a man 
should be hanged for stealing a sandwich — 
though he had himself, at an earlier phase 
of his career, stolen two hundred thousand 
pounds from a number of widows and or- 
phans, and been discharged as a moral bank- 
rupt entitled to begin the world again. 

"Yes, a fourpenny-bit." 

"Well, we'll make of ourselves an in- 
formal committee, watch Bailie Govan, and 
disgrace him," said the stoutest, wealthiest, 
and most determined supporter of the con- 
stitution and propriety of Short's. 

"A fourpenny -bit," three of them were 
murmuring in unison, when Gabriel turned 
and elbowed his way to the counter and 
paid for what he had eaten and drunk. 

He was surprised at the emotion with 
which he had heard the charge made against 
the Bailie. " Why should he concern himself 
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about the opulent boiler-maker ? " he thought : 
"he is a thief; they are all more or less 
thieves. Was he to be surprised at the in- 
formation casually thrust into his ears ? " So 
he asked himself; and all day after he felt, 
in spite of reasoning to the contrary, vexed 
and perturbed. 

Gabriel believed with Proudhon that pro- 
perty is robbery; that capital is property, 
and as extensive a robbery as any other 
monopoly of possession known to him. 

Logically he should not have been shocked. 
But there waa something so nibbling in its 
character about a man publicly known like 
Bailie Govan abstracting sandwiches with- 
out paying for them, that he got a shock to 
his imagination. 

"A fourpenny-bit," he found himself re- 
peating that same evening as he went to the 
Bailie's house, with the intention of warning 
him of his danger, though it was the danger 
to the daughter's happiness that Gabriel 
feared most. 
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The Bailie was in his drawing-room among 
his daughters, and the daughters of a few 
rich neighbours, who had improvised a little 
" carpet " dance, and were then walking 
through a set of quadrilles. 

" It's the wee Frenchman," thought the 
Bailie, with a gentle suflfusion of patronage 
shedding itself through his bosom. "He 
can wait" 

And Macnab, showing the "wee French- 
man " frigidly into the book-room, told him 
to wait. 

The BaiUe waa reaJly enjoying himself at 
the time. He saw all his family before him : 
Helen at the piano ; Maggie crossing and 
hand - shaking with Walter Wilson ; Janie 
showing albimis to the rich clerk who had 
been so " long-headed ; " and his wife in the 
dark shade of a pillar discoursing with a 
maiden aunt of two young girls figuring in 
a second quadrille farther down the room. 

He was in a jovial, fatherly, domestic 
mood, and for a moment after he had in- 
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structed Macnab, thought he might even 
venture on introducing the "wee French- 
man" to the room and company. For he 
remembered hazily that somebody had told 
him that Moshy Refuggy, in his own coun- 
try, had been a baron, or a count, or a mem- 
ber of Parliament, or something of that sort. 

Then it occurred to him that all foreigners 
were counts or barons, and that it would not 
do to bring a mere teacher into his drawing- 
room. He would let him alone for an hour 
down-stairs. Perhaps he would go away ; 
if so, so much the better. Very likely he 
was hard up, and wanted payment for the 
letters he had translated. 

After these reflections, the Bailie gave 
himself up to paternal and hospitable enjoy- 
ment. The youngest and least influential 
man in the company having approached 
him, he vouchsafed a few words to him 
over his waistcoat, and entering the group 
which had gathered after the break up of 
the quadrilles, he discoursed benevolently of 
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a number of things, always beginning his 
narration with a " when I was a lad." 

Another quadrille was organised, and a 
stout young brokeress taking the Bailie in 
charge, insisted on seeing him through it. 
To be sure, the magistrate's idea of what he 
called " the light fantastic toe," was a little 
elephantine. He frequently put his weight 
on the toe of his partner, who on those oc- 
casions frankly screamed. 

He bowed a great deal oftener than 
the emergencies of the dance demanded, 
and brought the blood so copiously to his 
neck and forehead that his partner screamed 
again. He never could be got to remember 
where he was to stop short in the quadrille, 
if he was only to half-change sides or change 
them altogether. And he showed a fixed 
determination to get his arm round the waist 
of the brokeress at each new movement, 
keeping it firmly attached there, though he 
was told over and over again that he was 
not at the time waltzing. In his deter- 
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mination to make active embracing a promi- 
nent feature of the dance, he severed a link 
in his partner's gold chain, so that the floor 
was shortly deluged with trinkets and the 
dancing had to stop, and the dancers to go 
down on all-fours until the last costly gew- 
gaw was fastened up again. The Bailie then 
reminded himself that there was somebody 
in his library. 

"Macnab, is that little fellow there?" 

"Yes, Bailie." 

He met his daughter Maggie coming from 
the library just as he entered it. 

Gabriel looked anything but depressed and 
annoyed by his hour's wait. 

" Well, Moshy, I've been occupied up-stairs 
with dancing, or I would have been here 
sooner. When one has practised dancing in 
their youth, it never leaves them ; I find 
that. The quadrille, if it's a little frivolous 
for a public man, is still a very exhilarating 
dance. But, bless me! I need scarcely talk 
of dancing to a Frenchman. I believe, now, 
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you'll spend a great part of your time in 
France in dancing. That's carrjdng it ridi- 
culously too far : it becomes licentious in 
that case. I've been in Paris myself, and 
seen your dances at the Mabel and Bully 
gardens. I made a point of going to see 
them, as I desired to inform myself about 
the manners and habits of your country- 
men. I confess I was interested in watch- 
ing them; but the domestic life it revealed 
to me was very unacceptable. There was no 
sense of modesty in the Bully or the Mabel 
gardens. A girl thought no more of her 
white starched petticoat being seen, than if 
it was a pocket - handkerchief ; indeed she 
would flirt it about wi' more freedom. Oh, 
I know a little about human nature, Moshy 
Eefuggy. Well, sir, how can I serve you ? " 

The Bailie sank back in his chair, and 
regarded Gabriel with a look of knowing 
joviality, which only irritated that irritable 
little gentleman the more. 

"If you had extended your inquiries in 
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my country, you would have discovered that 
dancing is a pastime and not an employment. 
If you had been intifoduced to the domestic 
life of my countrymen and countiywomen, 
you would have observed that the licentious- 
ness of the Jardins Mabille and Bullier are 
as obnoxious to " 

"Well, well, Moshy, there is no great 
necessity for agreement. I don't ask you to 
accept my opinion. Don't, unless you want 
to, accept mine. Come to the point: I 
suppose you would consider yourself re- 
munerated for translating these letters at 
the rate of five shillings a letter. Here is a 
guinea — ^that gives you a shilling to the bar- 
gain. I'll have to join the ladies previous 
to supper being put on the table." 

" Stop," cried Gabriel to the retreating 
Bailie, crumpling up the pound-note and 
filliping it across the room. 

The Bailie stopped, picked up the note, 
straightened it out, folded it, and looked at 
the Frenchman. 
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" I was in Short's," proceeded Gabriel, 
gesticulating with excitement. 

" So I should suppose," intervened the 
magistrate. 

" Accident took me there. I heard a little 
conversation going on at the centre table by 
some Mends of your own. They remaxked 
upon your habits at Short's. They said you 
ate much, drank freely, and invariably went 
out paying for your feasts with one of the 
lowest silver coins in the English currency. 
You first gorged, and then laid down a four- 
penny-bit. Your friends have formed them- 
selves into a committee to watch you, and — 
these are the words I heard — ^to disgrace you. 
It is not my place, perhaps, to tell you of 
such conversation, but I think of the danger 
to the sweet girls who call you father, I 
would not have them vexed. I would have 
you save yourself from disgrace by the oc- 
casional use at Short's of a larger coin than 
your friends were discoursing. Good even- 
ing, sir." 

VOL. II. B 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



ON THE RIVER. 



Walter rather repented the assault he had 
made on Abel Durrand. Not that he was 
very sorry for the punishment he believed 
he inflicted upon Abel. 

The more he understood the master's point 
of view, the more he got himself to feel that 
Abel was a fellow to be put down. As a 
junior partner with a host of responsibilities 
upon him, he was beginning to see that busi- 
ness, with connections and agencies established 
at every civilised portion of the world, de- 
manded a central mind for working it. But 
that mind must be allowed to have absolute 
control of all the details of the business. It 
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must make the laws of its own profits ; and 
if that law happened to bear hardly upon the 
wages of the operatives, so much the worse 
for the operatives. If they had to live on 
little, he was sorry for them; but better 
Uttle than nothing at all, he assured himself, 
in the language of his old and elderly ac- 
quaintances similarly engaged in the work of 
superintending production on a great scale. 

The opinions of Durrand and his unionist 
comrades, the more he understood of them, 
seemed to him to be revolutionary and anti- 
English — ^the kind of thing which must, if 
pursued, bring honest industry to an end, 
overwhelming both masters and men in a 
common ruin. Wherever he went he heard 
the same kind of discourse. All the sturdy 
men of iron out of the North of England said 
so. He had never heard these first principles 
disputed in his journeys from Barrow to New- 
castle, or from Newcastle to Lumside. 

He was " a captain of industry ; " even the 
most Eadical papers said that of his class. 
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Why, then, the men must be made to march 
to the orders issued from the chief depart- 
ments ; and his was one. 

The Durrand, therefore, who had gone in 
and out of boilers with him for five years, 
and for whom he had entertained a high 
respect — naturally mixed with a little pa- 
tronage — gradually changed his outlines for 
Wilson. 

But he could have stood him crossing him 
in business — that was in the ordinary course 
of things ; business was only a complicated 
scheme of crossings : in love it was different. 
Little Jenny Govan had been the choice of 
his heart for more than two years. She had 
generally been very frank with him, and had 
often told him she cared not a button for 
him. She had often turned her head and 
said she could get on very well without him, 
and without love or lovers. What more did 
she want than the presence of her dear father 
to cheer her up, to give her a world worth 
living in, and duties worth doing? But 
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then she had always said these things with 
the last remnant of a glance which, by itself, 
suggested arri^re-pensdes in favour of him 
and his suit. And now this popular orator 
had come in and insinuated himself, as he 
had the great power to do, into the girl's 
affection. 

He was on such terms with her as he, after 
years of courtship, had never reached. Why 
— she had stood fingering the buttons on 
his coat ! " The lout 1 The windbag ! The 
impostor ! " Walter would exclaim sometimes 
in the interval of a great transaction. " To 
be ousted by him ! A man of no means, 
his windpipe his only endowment worth hav- 
ingl" . . . 

That was a common mood. Walter often 
passed through it. He would bring his fist 
down upon his desk with a great smash as 
all the irritation of it occurred to him, and 
his clerk would hurry in at the summons, 
as he professed to suppose it, of the young 
partner. 
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" Nothing, Gibb — nothing," he would say ; 
"only annoyance; damned, wearing worry. 
It'll all come right, though." 

The assurance he had of it all coming right 
was the vital obstinacy of his attachment. 
Much as he esteemed the Bailie's oldest 
daughter, whose gentle, firm influence had 
always its effect upon him when he met her, 
he could not summon up the devotion he 
supposed the senior partner wanted him to 
bestow upon her. No; Jenny or nobody — 
that was the issue for him ; and it presented 
itself to him twenty times a-day, while he 
was hallooing over the Works, and his eye 
wandering through the steam and smoke of 
his surroundings to the little grey house and 
dingy yard, where she had so often enter- 
tained him. 

He went up the Side to the Meadows one 
evening, humbly hoping that he might see 
her, or, at all events, determined to know 
better what sort of life it was she was spend- 
ing on the banks of the river. 
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The "people's park," was not much fre- 
quented in early spring. He had it nearly 
all to himself that evening, as he stroUed 
round by the lock where the boats were let out. 

Would he be pleased to have a boat ? asked 
the old mariner who kept the lock. Yes, 
he thought he would. And in a few mo- 
ents he had laid his coat at the bow, bared 
his arms, and was in mid-stream. 

Walter was a master of his sculls; his 
stroke was long, sweeping, and firm : his boat 
shot up the stream like an arrow, under the 
influence of his powerful arm. 

To a love-sick youth there is no better 
outlet for feeling than a boat to himself, and 
a deep range of river to drive her through. 
Be he ever so Httle open to the gentle in- 
fluence of poetry, he will for once in his life 
experience it. With his softened heart in- 
side him, he will see things that a lifetime 
may never restore to him with the same 
quality of vision. 

It was so with Wilson — ordinarily the 
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most prosaic and practical of men. Once 
having rounded the comer of the river, Lum- 
side and its sounds were behind him. He 
was no longer on the surface of the same 
river. It changed its hue ; the black banks 
became green ; there were hovering millions 
of midges palpitating in the pure air above 
them ; there was the sound of cattle lowing 
in the distant fields; languid circles on the 
surface of the stream showed where the fish 
were feeding ; the men who drove their carts 
along the rustic roads, had the inexpressible 
air of leisure so grateful to the eye which has 
been resting on the simultaneous revolutions 
of hundreds of wheels, and the monotonous 
push of gleaming pistons. And it was the 
sweet evening light, not yet of absolute sun- 
down nor of casual stars, but evening, with 
the red and gold memory of day in it, which 
was round and above him. 

Wilson had swept past the cottage of 
Govan, near the opposite bank of the river, 
without looking at it. He did not dare to 
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look, lest some symptom of being unwelcome 
might meet him. But he heard the same 
sound going on, as if a weaver's shuttle were 
in full play, and the anvil and forge of a 
blacksmith were at work. 

It told him that Thomas Govan had not 
forsaken the work nearest his heart. How 
he would have liked to go in to his old friend 
and do a spell for him ! 

He never slackened, however, till he was 
far up the river. He paused in mid-stream, 
as he approached a grey whinstone bridge, 
pierced with three rainbow arches, between 
which a covey of pigeons had made a dove- 
cot of a round hole in the key. 

There he put the rope into a ring, lay back 
in his boat and lit a cigar. From the shadow 
where he lay, he saw the river wind and un- 
wind itself along the champaign tiU it was 
lost in the fire and blackness of Lumside. 
Then he turned and faced up the river ; there 
was a crisp breeze on the surface of the 
water ; it was pleasant to his senses. Above 
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the bridge the river broadened : on one side 
there was a plantation of firs flanked by the 
white walls of a mansion ; on the other, the 
square grey towers of a parish church, its 
bell now tolling seven o'clock in a solemn 
meditating monotone, as if the spirit of the 
old tombstones and the solitary yew-trees 
which sloped to the river-edge had entered 
into it and inspired it. 

Walter smoked for some time till all the 
red and gold had gone out of the sky, and 
the horizon of the south and east showed 
like a heaven's curtain of forget-me-not. 
He had never remarked such things before. 
To-night they were borne in on him as some- 
thing new and precious in life. It was all so 
tranquil, so fresh, so unexpected after the 
black whirl of Lumside. He sat smoking, 
wMle two men in moleskin, in a strong Doric, 
discussed some question pf local church poli- 
tics. It was the one man's opinion that the 
minister should present hell to his congrega- 
tion with more force than he did. It was 
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the other man's opinion, that as hell was only 
" twa or three miles doon the river," as his 
neighbour might see, if he looked, the min- 
ister was justified in "sayin' mair aboot 
heeven," &c. 

The men were deep in these topics from 
"beyond the bourne," until it occurred to 
the more orthodox champion of unending 
torture, that "a gill" would perhaps help 
them to settle the matter. 

When they had strolled up the bank and 
into the village behind the church, there was 
no sound at all on the river, till the dip of 
oars came down the stream. Obviously there 
was some one on the water besides Walter. 
He had thought he was alone. Yes — ^there 
was somebody ; here were a pair of oars plied 
by a girl who knew her business on the water. 
The girl's hat had been laid aside ; she was 
rowing in a dark jacket and natty linen collar 
with blue "sailor" tie. She was coming 
through his arch. It was little Jenny. Who 
else could own that active pair of arms? 
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who else venture on the Side, all by her- 
self? 

Walter coughed, and Jenny^s boat lost its 
impetus : she drew in her oars and looked at 
him as she passed in the centre of the stream. 
Walter was in the shadow; she saw there 
was some one, but could not distinguish him. 
Walt^ thought she was ignoring him, but 
kept silence until she had floated down the 
water some distance, and began again to 
apply herself to her oars. Then he slackened 
the rope of his boat and glided out into the 
stream after her. Jenny pulled well, but he 
soon overtook her. 

Jenny stopped again, shaded her eyes and 
looked at him over the water. 

" And you were mean enough to follow me, 
Walter Wilson," said the girl in a tone which 
wrung the poor young man's heart. 

'* I didn't follow you, Jenny. I am not 
any meaner than I used to be when you let 
me suppose you loved me." 

** That's all dead and gone, Walter," said 
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Jenny, lowering her voice and her uncovered 
head, resuming her oars drearily as it seemed. 

"Well, but Jenny, youVe been unfair to 
me. YouVe never given me a chance to 
explain. YouVe turned me away as if I 
were a criminal." 

" Didn't I save you from assaulting a good 
man ? " 

" You mean the unionist fellow ? " 

" Yes, the unionist fellow. You were very 
nearly a criminal that night." 

" Oh yes, I daresay that's the sneak's ver- 
sion of it. But I'm sorry I attacked him, 
Jenny." 

There was silence between them for about 
twenty strokes, when Walter resumed. 

" Mind you, Jenny, it's a serious thing to 
throw over a man like me. I'm none of your 
half-hearted fellows, who flirt about a girl 
and don't care if it comes to nothing. I care 
a mighty deal. And though you've thrown 
me over, mind you, I'll stick to you ; yes, I'll 
stick to you till I'm grey-headed : and if you 
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marry the wrong man, 111 wait on you, yes, 
if I wait till you're seTenty 1 " 

There was silence for a few more strokes. 
Jenny had a little tear in one of her eyes ; 
her breafit heaved so hard, and she felt so 
speechless in her throat, that she did not re- 
move her eyes from the stem of her boat. 

Walter, who kept rowing abreast of her, 
thought she was only hard-hearted. 

" You don't say anything to encourage me, 
but it's true. Ill wait till you find out that 
you belong to me and I belong to you." 

"Such nonsense," said Jenny, restored 
to her rebeUioua state of independence. " I 
belong to nobody. T am as free as these 
swallows." 

" You know what I mean well enough. I 
wouldn't tie you to anything you didn't 
like." 

" Don't speak of it ; " and Jenny gathered 
up all her strength, and bending to her oars, 
she shot ahead of Walter's boat, and he mode 
no effort to overtake her. 
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He lingered till she had rounded a point, 
then he made after her and overtook her. 

" You should be ashamed of yourself, sir, 
to chase and terrify a poor girl in this way," 
cried Jenny, panting for breath, after her un- 
usual eflfort to escape. 

"Jenny, you're not a bit terrified; what's 
the good of saying that to me ? Don't you 
believe me when I say I love you more than 
ever ? " 

"You persecute me." 

" Tell me once for all, Jenny, 'do you love 
another? Do you love that unionist fellow?" 

" If I loved him, do you suppose I should 
tell you? Don't I know enough of your 
violent disposition?" 

" You do love him," said Walter, bitterly. 

" I don't," cried Jenny, betrayed out of her 
self-restraint. 

" Then you are mine." 

" No, I am not yours ; I am another's. I 
belong to my dear father, and I will never 
leave him for such as you, Walter Wilson. 
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You don't know the- hero my father is, or 
you'd understand why. All these years he 
has been kept out of his own by such as you. 
He is too great a genius, my father, to do 
what you rich ones do. He won't dirty his 
clean hands and heart to make money. No. 
And knowing his 'grand, simple nature, they 
have traded on it. They have used his 
brains, and given him a pittance for it, Who 
made Govan's Works, I'd like to know ? My 
father. He it is who should be with the 
great and the wealthy instead of my uncle 
Andrew. But his mind is so large, that he 
can aflford to live Kke a gate-keeper in a pub- 
lic park — ay, and be happy in it too, though 
they have cheated him of his rights. You 
understand me now, I hope." 

" Jenny, I shall have fifteen hundred this 
year as my share of the profits." 

" Very well, Mr Wilson ; with your fifteen 
hundred you can get the pick and choice of 
any ball-room in Lumside. Go there and 
advertise it. I am of my father's opinion — 
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money one doesn't make is money aB good as 
stolen from the workers of the world." 

"You're hard, hard on me; you don't 
allow for my position, that I can't help being 
rich and having rich prospects." 

" All I ask of you is, to take your pros- 
pects elsewhere. They are not prospects for 
me. I belong to my father." 

Walter fell behind and said no more. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE bailie's ingenuity. 



The 'Evening Eay' had been very pros- 
perous. Bailie Govan had established it 
and suppUed it with funds, with the object 
of claiming compensation for it when the 
town improvements which he advocated had 
annexed its premises. He needed it, too, to 
minister to that reputation which the exist- 
ing papers declined either to recognise or 
make. It was to help him on his road to 
that provostship, and subsequent visit to her 
Majesty, which was to elevate him to the 
ladder of aristocracy. He had proposed to 
himself to be Sir Andrew Govan ; he saw his 
way to the title through a long course of 
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pubUc praise, administered to him in his 
local paper. And all his " points " had been 
cught in hk org«.; nothing had been 
omitted whieh he Ld have dtrixed to see 
in print and in the hands of the public He 
had had his phUanthropy shown up ; his true 
piety was frequently the text for an irrele- 
vant discourse; his manly honesty was a 
habitual allusion, with which all readers of 
the ^Eay' were well axiquainted; his genius 
for mechanical inventions had been followed 
through the history of his many patents ; his 
great wealth had been hinted at as the reward 
due to philanthropy, true piety, manly hon- 
esty, and genius for mechanical invention. 
On the whole, he felt that the * Eay ' justi- 
fied its existence, and that he was beiag fairly 
understood by the public of Lumside. It was 
a comfort to him, and it waa esp^ciaUy a 
comfort, because the paper was ^ying'ts 
way manfully, under the editorship of Mr 
Hadwen. 
The intelligence brought to him by Gabriel 
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le Refugid gave him rather a shock with re- 
gard to his reputation. He had enemies, and 
powerful ones — ^that he knew; but it was a 
revelation to him that any of them were 
mean enough to stoop to watching him in 
a public restaurant. • And the thing they 
charged him with was simple. It had grown 
so naturally out of a moral habit. Years and 
years ago he had engaged with himself never 
to exceed sixpence for the expenses of his 
own luncheon. The habit had stuck to him 
more or less. Not that he observed it when 
he had any end to serve. He would spend 
five pounds or fifty pounds on a luncheon if 
it were a question of boilers to sell, and the 
quality of the mid-day meal had any chance 
of deciding how the bargain would go. But 
for himself sixpenny- worth, or less, he always 
considered enough. In fits of abstraction, he 
had now to allow to himself that he might 
have eaten and drunk more than the sixpence 
or fourpence covered. Only, there was the 
prestige of his presence in the restaurant, 
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worth to Short a small fortune by itself. 
Short had no reason to complain if he had 
eaten free for the last couple of years. 

In that way the Bailie reassured himself 
back to a comfortable moral point of view. 
But, of course, it was not enough. It would 
not silence his enemies. He thought he saw 
his way, however. First of all, he must set 
Short's mind at rest; and that he did by 
looking in on him in his back-room one day 
when the feeding had not yet commenced. 

" Short," he said, " I hear some little 
rumour about your pastry degenerating. It 
wants that melting flakiness in the mouth 
that it used to have." 

"Nobody has made any complaint," said 
the mammoth sandwich man, coldly. He 
was now driving in to his business in a 
carriage and pair. He resented being called 
Short without an appellation. 

"Well, Mr Short, it's for your good I 
undertake to teU you; and maybe a little 
for my good too. Why has your pastry de- 
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generated ? Come with me, and Til tell you. 
Just show me your ovens and boilers.'' 

Short rose and conducted him into a tropi- 
cal atmosphere among a number of subterrane- 
ous passages, and pointed out the chief oven. 

"Exactly," said the Bailie; ''there it is. 
That's how the fine crispness has gone. 
There's the fault, you see," and he pointed 
out some indiscernible error in construction. 
" If you'll allow me, I'll send one of my men, 
who'll put that right in a few hours. And 
that boiler, now — that's not the thing at all 
for you. I'll send men and a new patent boiler 
to take that one's place — ^a strong big boiler, 
the like of which is not in Lumside, or out of 
it. And I'll make ye a present of it. Short." 

''Done," said Short, moistening the palm 
of his hand and holding it out to the Bailie 
to shake. " Come along with me. Bailie, and 
I'll show you a champagne that'll make your 
hair curl." 

And so that step was successfully taken. 

The next was to invite Hadwen to Park 
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Square, and suggest to him some deadly com- 
positions, destined for his gossiping enemies. 
Hadwen was not to be introduced to the 
household, of course, though it was surpris- 
ing the reputation that was coining to him in 
virtue of his editorship. He had been horse- 
whipped by a burlesque actress on one occa- 
sion, for a paragraph he had written about 
her in the interests of public morality ; and 
the incident had bestowed a good deal of 
fame upon him. Then his leading column 
had attracted some attention owing to the 
fact that a Cameronian clerg}nnan, who had 
begun to doubt whether the first chapter of 
Genesis contained good geology, was throw- 
ing a vast deal of theological ardour into the 
politics of it. The existence of the Camer- 
onian was not so much as known to the public. 
So that Hadwen, between the horse- whipping 
and the vigorous theology, might almost have 
been made fi:ee of the Bailie's household. 

The great man did not, however, think so. 
It was, therefore, in the library that Hadwen 
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met his patron, and where the following 
colloquy took place. 

'*Good evening to you, Hadwen. Wine 
or spirits, man ? " 

'' Spirits, if you please, BaiUe." 

Collins brought a variety of spirits, and 
the pair duly refreshed themselves. 

" I may say we're all very pleased with the 
manner in which you conduct the * Ray.' 

" I endeavour to do my duty," said Had- 
wen, deprecatingly. 

"Just so. And that's all any man — ^the 
best of men— can do. But you bring ability 
to your work. I read with great pleasure 
your assault upon the National Church. To 
my mind it seemed to bring out exactly what 
we want to know — ^namely, that the Church, 
as established by law, is a monopoly, with- 
drawing from the pockets of the people, in 
teinds, rates, and exchequer grants, money 
that it is not entitled to have." 

" It gave me a great deal of trouble, that 
article," said Hadwen, who had received it 
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from the Cameronian, and who had only 
rendered one or two sentences of it ungram- 
matical by way of correction, greatly to that 
good man's agony. For, being fresh to type, 
the Cameronian had a superstitious feeling 
about it ; he imagined his work to be ruined 
by these errors ; and in his lonely little study 
up a lane in the East End, pictured to himself 
a public scandalised by a sense of false plu- 
rals and inconsequent particles, whereas it is 
doubtful if twenty eyes ran over the parti- 
cular article in question. 

"Yes, I would think it would cost you 
some trouble," replied the Bailie. "But . 
there's an exposure of abuses I would like 
ye to undertake that would be of more inter- 
est to the public. I almost feel equal to 
doing it myself; I could have done it with 
great power if I had your practice in the art. 
The fact is, I want you to find the " hairs in 
the neck " of three or four men. You might 
call them Dry-goods, Sugar-sticks, Parasol, 
and Ginger; you know who I mean." 
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" Perfectly," said the ready henchman. 

"Well, they are to be seen at Short's. 
Describe them at Short's. Satirise them. 
Hint that they over-eat themselves, and go 
out pajmig a threepenny - bit for a belly- 
ful of delicacies. Don't mince matters. Be 
plain, downright, and severe. Just go round 
about the outside o' the law o' libel, and no 
more." 

In a few days the Bailie's reputation was 
fully established. His new boiler had re- 
stored him with Short, and the almost indis- 
cernible improvement to the oven brought 
back the "crispness" to the pastry; and 
Short was more than cordial to him. 

There was great tittering in the restaurant 
over an article called '* Sugar-sticks and Gin- 
ger ; or, the Cabal at Short's," in which cer- 
tain small meannesses had been dexterously 
hinted against the millionaire's clique. The 
Bailie moved about in the place, red, jovial, 
triumphant. He was not, he thought to 
himself, a man to be meddled with. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE people's advocate. 



One bright spring afternoon NeUy and Jenny 
Govan were walking arm in arm round and 
round the little garden which ascended the 
green bank behind Thomas Govan's cottage. 
The tall cousin was simply dressed in some 
tight- fitting daxk material, which swathed 
her figure from throat to ankles. Very sweet 
and charming she looked, her golden-brown 
hair gathe J off her white bL, and ar- 
ranged at the back of her head in a thick, 
shining mass. She was smiling on Jemiy- 
a sympathetic, understanding smile, which 
drew her long eyelashes downwards over her 
eyes, and gave to her whole face the aspect of 
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a beneficent angel administering comfort to a 
terrestrial creature in trouble. 

Jenny, clad in a bright print, suited to the 
warmth of the south-eastern exposure of the 
cottage, wa« restlessly discoursing on this and 
that, concerning the change in the circum- 
stances of herself and her father. Her father 
was in his small workshop adjoining the 
garden, and the whir of his machinery was 
going on as a pleasant accompaniment to the 
restless thoughts of his own mind. 

"You hear that noise?" asked Jenny of 
her cousin. 

" Yes." 

" Well, that's the beginning of the amelio- 
ration of the human race." 

" Jenny, how can you use such big words ? 
And how do you expect uncle Thomas's little 
workshop to dp such a thing ? " 

"Bide a-wee," said Jenny, leading her 
cousin to a rustic-looking bower at the higher 
end of the knoll, so high that it looked over 
the roof of the cottage to the river. " It's a 
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little workshop, but it'll be a big one — oh, 
far bigger than Govan's Works, with far 
more men, more orders, more money coming 
into it. Bide a- wee." 

" Poor uncle Thomas ! I'm sure I wish it 
may be true. If ever man deserved to be 
rich it's he ! " 

" But that wouldn't be the amelioration of 
the human race." 

" I'd rather be you, and Uve here, than 
live at Castle Kilwhinn," mused Nelly aloud. 
" It's surprising how the country wraps round 
the town, enfolding it with its sweet breath 
of flowers, and waters, and trees, if we will 
only come out to the verge to look at it. In 
this little nook you are as near nature as we 
will be at the Camperton Hills." 

"Oh, you don't care about the ameliora- 
tion of the human race." 

" I don't understand it, Jenny dear. It's 
all a puzzle to me why some people should 
be wealthy and well clad, and others poor and 
naked. I suppose we will all know some day." 
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"Ah, but Tm beginning to know. Abel 
Durrand comes regularly to work with father, 
and the pair sit over a pipe — IVe taught them 
both to smoke, poor men — after the work is 
done. Father admits that till Abel came he 
never gave a thought to public questions. 
He has learnt a deal from Abel, and Abel 
says the amelioration of the human race is to 
come by all the workmen having a share in 
any employment they may be employed in. 
And when that whirring is five hundred times 
as loud, and is going on inside high walls and 
at the foot of a tall chimney, every workman 
will have a share in the profits. There will 
be content and plenty among them, don't you 
see ? " 

"Did Abel say so?" asked Nelly, still 
musing. "I should like to hear him ex- 
plain. But why have you taught him to 
smoke, with his beautiful teeth ? " 

" Oho, cousin Nell, you noticed him, did 
you? But don't you think you can get 
round Abel ? He has a great work on hand ; 
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he doesn't care about girls, and what they 
think of him. I've tried ever so hard to get 
him to take an interest in me, but he is as 
cool as a saint. Still, I like Abel." 

" So you may," said Nelly, breathing with 
a feeling of relief, and looking away across 
the river. But she kept her secret, and 
walked round among Jenny's flower-plots to 
hear the great expectations that were being 
cherished against autumn in connection with 
various plants and seeds sown. 

Then the whirring ceased, and uncle 
Thomas, stooping at his doorway, came out 
and joined them. 

"I've got to think a good deal of my 
pipe," said he, in his cheerful work -a- day 
voice. "Get my pipe and my hat; I feel 
like sitting out." 

" What noise is that in the park ? " asked 
Nelly, walking by him to the bower and 
taking her place beside him. 

It was a noise of human voices, the gather- 
ing evidently of a great host with a definite 
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purpose in view. It was not so much con- 
fused shouting, as the deep diflFused hum of 
men pacing rank and file in their thousands 
to a given rendezvous. 

"That, my dear, is a gathering of the 
clans." 

« Ye8 ; they are coming with fife and 
drums. What is it ? " 

"Your father's workmen, and others for 
thirty miles down the river, to hear my 
friend Durrand speak, and to decide upon 
bettering their condition. Once on a time 
Fd have been the first to condemn it : that 
day's past, thanks to Andrew, — no offence 
to you, my dear," and he patted her hands, 
seeing her look troubled. 

" There go my swallows ! " cried Jenny, 
coming up the knoll with pipe, and pouch, 
and lights. " See 1 we're going to have 
bright weather for weeks ; they are fljmig 
high up. Yes, yes, you know me, sweet 
swallows ! " she continued, as the birds dipped 
in apparent recognition, and, twittering, made 
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away on swift wing across the river. " Fve 
got a score of sea-gulls too, which come to 
me in the morning," said Jenny, filling her 
father's pipe for him, — " splendid snowy 
creatures, that spend their time at the mouth 
of a great sewer farther down. Isn't it 
strange, such birds ? But they come here 
just after breakfast; and they're not parti- 
cular — they'll eat anything. Fancy them 
leaving the sea to pass their lives in Lum- 
side ! They say they spend the night on the 
rigging of the ships in the docks and har- 
bours. A truthful ship captain told me that 
one of them laid eggs on the shelf of his 
chart-room ; that he cleared out for Suez, the 
bird still sitting ; and that it's mate followed 
the ship all the way out and back, catching 
nautiluses and flying-fish for the young ones. 
When they came back to the harbour again 
they were quite full-fledged, and an idiot of 
a lamp -cleaner on board hastened to make 
pigeon - pie of them. But what a noise ! 
That's the labour army gathering to get 
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its instructions from Master Abel. Nelly, 
that's the army thatTl soon be on the ram- 
parts of Castle Kilwhinn 1 It'll pull down 
your turrets, and send you all back to the 
East End again ! " 

" I know two people," replied Nelly, watch- 
ing with a troubled face her uncle's clumsy 
efforts to smoke boldly, "who will thank 
heaven for such retirement as this is, — my 
mother and myself. I think of Kilwhinn 
with a shudder, but papa says his position 
and his means require it." 

Shouts of applause, reiterated again and 
again, came over the knoll to where they 
were sitting. They could hear indistinctly 
the voice of some one straining to make 
himself audible to the furthest edge of the 
crowd. 

" That isn't Abel, father ; go on with your 
pipe. It's only some hoarse creature opening 
the meeting with a resolution." 

" Is there no danger ? " asked Nelly, from 
whose cheek the peach-bloom had suddenly 
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departed, giving place to an ominous pale- 
ness. 

" Girl, you're like a ghost ! " said Jenny. 
" Come in and get something." 

" No ; we will just walk up and down." 

HKgh expostulations, interrupted by cheer- 
ing, reached their ears from time to time, but 
the girls walked without apparently heeding 
them. The colour came back to Nelly's face, 
and they went up the knoll again to uncle 
Thomas, who, with his pipe across his knee 
and his right ear raised, was trying to catch 
the voice of the speakers. 

" They've overdone it. The crowd's too 
great ; the voices don't come this distance ; 
the men won't hear half the proceedings ; but 
they cheer as if they did, poor fellows ! " 

" Poor fellows ! " said Nelly, repeating his 
ejaculation. " But I do hope nothing will 
happen, — ^the masters are so prompt ; and 
I've heard papa use such threats. And he's 
on the bench, remember." 

"That's Abel now," said uncle Thomas, 
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again setting his head to listen. " But you 
can't make out a word." 

" What a noble voice it is ! " said Nelly, 
who seemed to be hearing every word. 

" But you can't hear him," asserted Jenny. 

" I do — every word," repeated Nelly, with 
such eagerness and intensity that her cousin 
peered into her face for an explanation. 
" He's telling them," she went on slowly, 
" that the time has at last arrived for united 
action. He says that, for one reason and 
another, the decision to strike has been post- 
poned throughout the spring; but now the 
strong unions on the Mersey, the Tyne, and 
the Thames are willing to back up and help 
their brothers on the Side." 

" Girl, what an ear you have ! I only hear 
his voice like a flute in the distance." 

" Hush ! " said Nelly, deprecatingly hold- 
ing up her hand. "He has said something 
good; there's a tremendous outburst of ap- 
plause, and we've missed it." 

" That man," observed imcle Thomas, 
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" was made to move multitudes ; but God 
knows where it'll lead him to ! " 

"Oh, uncle, don t say so ! " implored 
Nelly, with a renewed intensity which sur- 
prised her relatives. Then the wind seemed 
,to have changed, after the trio sat listening 
for twenty minutes or so without exchang- 
ing conmient ; or the speaker had altered his 
pssition on the platform, for the full rich 
tones of his voice were borne down to them, 
every intonation as clear and distinct as it 
could be. 

" I am . charged," he was saying, " with 
envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness, for 
taking it on me to ad^dse at this moment 
a cessation from labour. Whom do I envy ? 
I can look out over that gleaming river, and 
far off to the heights of Dalrymple. I can 
see the glistening hothouses and the palace- 
walls of the capitalists of Lumside ; but, so 
help me God ! I can with a free conscience 
assert that no feeling of envy stirs me at the 
spectacle. But I look out on that fair pros- 
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pect, and I see here a palace, and there a 
palace, or, as they call them, * seats,' — and I 
can name the owners, and I know the title 
they have to these properties, and the story 
of their earnings. At this moment the sun 
is pouring his setting rays on the flagstaff 
and tower of a man who has bought his seat 
within my recollection. The day before yes- 
terday, so to speak, he was a clerk sitting in 
the outer office of his master. Now he is 
master himself, a great broker, and a ' much- 
respected man,' as the phrase goes. Shall I 
tell you something which passed between this 
man and myself ? (Cries of * Name ! name ! ') 
All in good time, friends ; he will be named 
soon enough for our purpose. He came into 
our office in connection with the transfer of 
funds, and said, * Mr Durrand, you and I can 
do a good thing. You are transferring the 
sixty thousand pounds of the Boiler-makers' 
Union from the old steady-going Blank Bank 
to the newer Bank of Blankie, on the prin- 
ciple of getting higher interest. That's wise 
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in its way, for the Bank of Blankie is just as 
safe as its neighbours. But here is another 
proposal for your consideration. Sixty thou- 
sand pounds can't be handled every day, and 
these are pretty hard times. Well, now, 
between the time you lift this money from 
the Blank Bank to transfer it to the Bank 
of Blankie, let ten days intervene. Call 
together your clients ; advise them might 
and main not to strike ; I'll manage the rest 
in the coal and iron market. I promise you 
that your own share of the transaction will 
not be less than five thousand pounds. Five 
thousand pounds, man — think o' that ! ' I 
thought of it, and I think of it now : the 
proposal was declined. But I tell you that 
story of a prosperous capitalist to illustrate 
what I mean at this crisis to insist upon. 
There is not a ^ seat ' on the broad stretch 
of coimtry, which I now read as if it were a 
map, that has not its bar-sinister of chican- 
ery and meanness. Look back for a moment 
across the river, and point me a single tower 
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or turret whose owner is free of reproach. 
(Cries of * Not one ! ' ) Well, then, in the 
light of these facts, I consider that our de- 
mands are humble in the extreme. I have 
no hesitation whatever in asking these men 
to disgorge. They are, it is said, the cap- 
tains of industry ; they are the capitalists, 
quite as necessary to the general success of 
a business as the masses who work up the 
details. That I deny. I say that they are 
the luckier and more unscrupulous portion of 
the broadcloth classes who, being nearer the 
channel of Pactolus than their neighbours, 
are abler to cut reservoirs for themselves. 
Yes ; but they drain Pactolus, and our ships 
won't float in consequence. And if you ask 
me, Do these men reap a reward for which 
they have wrought ? I say No — ^ten thousand 
times no ! While you and I and our class, 
far removed from Pactolus — (a voice, * What 
the deevil's Pactolus, Abel ? ' — ^Answer, ^ The 
bank, my friend ') — " are only concerned to 
do our bit of iron-work to the best of our 
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ability, — and, God knows, there is often 
temptation to do it to the worst, — these 
men, simply because they are at the seat of 
negotiations and transactions, lift the re- 
wards of their trouble in the gold which 
has built these castles. Is it just ? Is it 
right ? ShaU we, coming from our reeking 
dens, foul with smoke and oil and all loath- 
someness, hesitate to ask the capitalists to 
reward us better ?" 

Either Abel shifted position, or the wind 
changed, for again his voice became inaudible 
except to Nelly, who, half an hour later, was 
leaning against Jenny's parlour- window, the 
tears coming down her cheeks as she said to 
her cousin — 

" He will get himself into trouble, and 
what in the world shall I do ? " 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE STRIKE. 

If the Side was a dirty, it was at the same 
time a great river. The quality of its water 
was such that no salmon or trout of discrim- 
ination " ettled " for it ten miles outside the 
Western firth into which it debouched. If, 
by reason of a deficient taste, a trout or 
salmon did swim into it he shortly sickened, 
and pushing inland through sheer despair, 
was sure, sooner or later, to turn over on his 
back and go seawards dead. 

The Side was certainly dirty, but at its 
blackest and most repulsive, no one could 
go down into one of its steamboats 
and keep eyes about him, without feeling 
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its greatness. Nor was it the greatness of 
historical romance; for if there had been 
ancient keeps and baronial gardens on the 
lip of the river, they were no longer ap- 
parent ; if battles for freedom and religion, 
hearth and dear children, had been fought 
through its shingle and boulders, no one 
any longer remembered them. Yet the Side 
at one period of its history had brawled 
over stones, and had its sweet brown shal- 
lows, where independent streams seemed to 
rise up and gush on their own account ; and 
stepping-stones, with kirtled maids leaping 
across them. 

That had long been gone; there were no 
shallows any longer; all the fleets of the 
world might have sailed up the Side, so deep 
was it by the perpetual working of dredges 
and carrying away of mud by barges. 

Its greatness came partly from the ascent 
and descent of mighty masted ships bound 
for the south of the world; steamboats, 
laden to the verge, making for the billowy 
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fight of the Atlantic and the ports beyond ; 
tugs pufiing presumptuously, with half- 
a-dozen coasters in their rear; and rafts, 
yacht, launches, and fishing -boats sailing 
nervously by the edge. 

Abel stepped down into a steamer bound 
for Rannoch, where, at the gates of a great 
ship -yard, he had agreed to support the 
candidature for Parliament of a man who 
was striving for the support of "the free 
and independent" at a by-election. 

The world over, there were no steamboats 
like those on the Side for comfort and rapid- 
ity. A Scoto - American would sometimes 
travel in them, the curl of contempt on his 
lips, the names of Chicago and California 
often on his tongue ; but, with the exception 
of Scoto-Americans, all men who had occa- 
sion to be on the river praised the boats 
as much as they deprecated the river's dirt. 
Perhaps the greatest thing about the Side 
was the thunder of its shipping industry in 
the yards from which the leviathans were 
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launched. There was no other sound exactly 
comparable to it as the ringing, swinging, 
sustained music of labour. It was kept up 
in times of prosperity for some miles along 
the banks, and the valley of the river was 
full of it. But to-day there was a change ; 
the only sounds, as the Marquis of Quom had 
her ropes thrown off, were the beat of the 
steamer's paddles, the rattle of black streams 
of coal pouring into the bunkers of out-going 
ships, or the "heave-ho" of sailors unship- 
ping cattle at the wharfs. The roll and swell 
of the yards came no more up the valley of 
the river among the masts and flags, for it had 
ceased that morning. 

Abel stood at the side of the paddle-box 
and looked from bank to bank. He missed 
the beat of the hammers on the iron sides 
of the ships. He gazed in among the yards. 
Deserted, the whole of them. Not a hammer 
at work. 

"I have done it," he murmured, with a 
slight elevation of spirit; for he had the 
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feeling of the fight, and was glad that unani- 
mously, and as if they had been one man, 
the yards had ceased to work, the demands 
for increased wages being refused. 

But universal silence, as of the grave, is 
not conducive to high exhilaration. The 
more yards the steamer passed, the more 
Abel's spirits fell. 

"Yes, I have done it," he murmured, 
changing from one bridge to another, and 
sitting down on a deck-stool. 

The tourists were not descending the Side 
yet to the paradise of lochs and inland seaB 
which they have learnt to frequent. Abel 
had the deck all to himself except for an 
aged and kilted gamekeeper, who, with a 
couple of setters on the chain, stood beside 
him. munching the stem of a clay-pipe. 

" Noo are they no' blag-yards ? " asked the 
gamekeeper, after eyeing Abel for a time, 
and deciding from the thinness of the black- 
ing on his right boot that he might be ad- 
dressed with impunity. 
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" Who ? " afiked Abel. 

" Quait, ye bitch, noo. Jist thae fallows i' 
the yairds. Oot — livery man-Jaick o' them, 
'cause they canna get levin' in luxury. See 
to them there now" — ^and he pointed to a 
large crowd, among whom some bottles were 
circulating freely, while a lively game of 
leap-frog waB also in progress—" that's wham- 
it is, ye see. They've naething tae dee noo 
but drink an' play. Man, it maks a body 
angry." 

Abel, whom the silence of the yards had 
now thoroughly depressed and overpowered, 
made no reply, but looked towards the crowd 
in its black, holiday attire. It was as the 
gamekeeper said — ^whisky and play outside 
the yards, while the great inanimate half- 
built ships waited finishing on scores of slips. 

There was something pathetic in the sight 
of the empty workshops. Abel rose imeasily 
and moved away from the gamekeeper, who 
muttered, " Dods, he's somebody that birkie. 
I had nae biznes tae speak tae him." 
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It was only at that moment that Abel 
fully realised the meaning of his own advice 
to the men. For the first time he was a 
spectator of the eflfects of the advice. And 
the opposite side of the picture was turned 
to him from that which he had chiefly come 
to look at. He had, he thought, been work- 
ing for the future of his class,— a period which 
had the advantage of haze and indefiniteness. 
The future is so far off, and it is a canvas 
capable of taking in so many bright and 

But here was the living present. He, Abel 
Durrand, had given the word of command, 
and industry had ceased on the Side. What 
consequences might there not flow from it? 
So far as he could see, the strike might last 
for months. The blood of the men was up ; 
they had tasted idleness, and were taking the 
half-pay of the unions; these would be in 
no hurry to resume. And in the meantime 
every soul in the district must be directly or 
indirectly affected. The men were on half- 
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pay ; the tradesmen — ^many of them — must 
wait long for their payments, or even put up 
their shutters and go elsewhere. 

Then there were thousands of dock-labour- 
ers, from Munster and Connaught chiefly, 
whose only unions were impossible Irish ones, 
for the purpose of " saving " the country from 
which they considered themselves expatriated 
by the tyranny of the English. 

Until the strike was over they would no 
longer earn wages, and their patriotic associa- 
tions never gave out funds to such as they. 
Among them there must be much hardship 
and starvation. There they were already, 
hundreds of them, with hands in pockets, 
lounging on the banks, turned adrift through 
no fault of their own, for no reason but that 
he, Abel Durrand, had, by the force of his 
eloquence, compelled the skilled iron-workers 
to ask more wages than they had. Now that 
the violent impulse of his own eloquence was 
off him, that he could see the first-fruits of 
it around him, and had no immediate impulse 
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of antagonism to the capitalists to urge him 
on, Abel felt his responsibility with the keen- 
ness of pain. He did not feel that he had 
done wrong. He was, on the contrary, sus- 
tained by a sense of right, — bright love to the 
humanity which Gabriel had taught him so 
much to regard, right love to his own class 
who worked so hard and were remunerated 
so wretchedly. Yet the side-issues of the 
contest had never appealed to him as they 
did now. Vaguely, gener^y, he had been 
aware that far outside the range of the 
skilled workers the strike must be felt. 
But the rueful faces of the hundreds in 
moleskin, who now hated him as cordially 
as the iron-masters, boiler-makers, and ship- 
builders, woke a feeling of responsibility 
new to In'm in his experience of public life. 
And the responsibility was rather more 
painful than the young man now cared 
that it should be. 

He sat down again near the setters, and 
the gamekeeper edged away respectfully to 
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make room for him. He had looked him all 
over, and come to the conclusion that he was 
decidedly " something." 

"Fine dogs," said Abel, retm'ning to the 
setters, and inviting conversation. 

" He's no' ane o' us," the gamekeeper in- 
wardly meditated, taking stock of the speaker, 
and comparing him with the class of men 
who shot over the moors, within his ex- 
perience. 

"The bitch is.midlin'; I'm no' sae sure 
aboot the ither ane. But it's little shutin' 
there'll be the year wi' a' thae yairds closed. 
I begin tae hear aboot retrenchments al- 
ready. Gode, tae think o't ! The new pro- 
prietor hasna' bought Castle Kilwhinn afore 
he's announcin' tae abody aboot the place 
that retrenchments'U be the order of the 
day." 

" Castle Kilwhinn ? Bailie Gk)vaD's place?" 

" Jist so. D'ye ken him ? " 

" It would be difficult not to. Everybody 
knows about the Bailie." 
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" Weel, Tin makia' a kennel for him. But 
I'm told he disna ken a Brown Bess from 
a breech-loader. Whist ye noo, there's his 
dochter doon there. She's for the castle. 
A bonnie woman an' a kind. Maybe ye 
ken her, though." 

The lady in question was standing in the 
doorway of the cabin of the Marquis of 
Quom. The steamer was past the vacant 
yards now ; on either side stretched long 
expanses of green fields, fit)m which the 
larks ascended and sang : the breeze stirred 
the ribbons of the lady's bonnet and played 
with her hair. Abel looked and saw Helen 
Govan. 

" Perhaps her father s on board ? Or her 
mother and "* 

"Na, there's naebody but hersel an' me 
frae the castle, sir." 

Abel stepped down from the hmricane- 
deck and advanced to the cabin-door, where 
Helen was standing. She did not look 
happy. He had a strong misgiving that 
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he was the cause of it. She half glanced 
at him and sent her gaze over the fields 
again, as if she did not recognise him. 
Nor did she recognise in the upright and 
well-dressed figure the head and shoulders 
which had lately looked eagerly in at her 
drawing-room window. 

Then he raised his hat and their eyes 
met. 

A country woman with a basket well 
stored with merchandise was looking down 
at them from the opposite side. The setters 
had pulled the old gamekeeper to the same 
quarter. He now saw that Abel was as- 
suredly a " gentleman," and he hoped he had 
not been impudent. 

A couple of sailors with a rope in their 
hands rushed aft, and the captain, ascending 
the bridge, took in the pair with the tail of 
his eye. 

Nelly stepped out from the cabin-door 
and held out her hand; but she could not 
speak for some moments. Since she had 
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last seen Abel a good deal had occurred. 
She had heard his voice on the Meadows, 
and knew that he was a great orator, hav- 
ing the capacity to stir masses of men. In 
outward appearance he was changed; she 
thought she had never seen any kind of 
manhood so immediately attractive as the 
man who now put his hand into hers. Not 
that he was highly dressed ; but that, being 
in the costume of the class to which she had 
always been accustomed, it seemed to her 
memory as if he had only masqueraded as 
a workman, and now stepped out to ask her 
approval of his counterfeit. But something 
more had occurred to occupy her mind in 
connection with him in the interval. The 
obscure mechanic had suddenly taken a posi- 
tion in all the public prints of Lumside. He 
had been the centre for the shafts of a host 
of economical moralists ; his speeches had 
been reported at length; the responsibility 
of guiding the masses towards a strike had 
been freely and openly courted by him. 
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Each shaft of ridicule or paragraph of abuse 
had touched the heart of Nelly with the 
ecstasy of pain, she little realising that to 
Abel they were no more than spurs to con- 
tinue in the same path. 

They walked on ^he deck in silence for a 
little time. Abel glanced sideways at her; 
a tear was slowly moving down her cheek. 

" It seems as if I had been sent here to- 
day to take care of you," said Nelly, pausing 
at the stern, and looking back at a flock of 
sea-gulls hovering over the foaming wake of 
the steamboat. 

" I thank you from my heart for saying so. 
But why take care of me ? Am I in danger ? " 

" How can I tell you what I know, Abel 
Durrand? It concerns the honour of my 
own father ; and oh, I am trying to do my 
duty to him, for he loves me after his own 
fashion." 

The word "honour" had a curious sound 
to the unionist's ear, connected with the 
character of Bailie Govan. 
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**Then don't tell me," he replied softly; 
" I am content not to know. I know enough 
with this chaxm near my heart." He pointed 
to her ring, which hung from his chain. 

" Abel, you are romantic," said the girl, 
turning her eyes up towards him, ** and this 
is no time for romance. You are in real 
danger. The first dark night you leave 
your rooms you will be apprehended. You 
will be taken to my father's court next day, 
and he will sentence you to as long a term 
of imprisonment as the law will allow him. 
It is all planned and made up. And if you 
escape them in one way, they will have you 
in another. Oh, Abel, is there no way of 
benefiting your class but by exposing your- 
self to so much danger ? " 

"They can't imprison me without proof. 
But suppose it is all true, what would you 
have me to do ? " 

" Couldn't you turn your abilities to some- 
thing else ? The same men who have plotted 
your ruin in my father's library, say that 
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there is no limit to what you might do in 
commerce if you set your mind to it." 

" What if I have been called to this life 
of mine, as you were by Providence to tell 
me to-day of my danger ? " 

They were rapidly walking backwards and 
forwards. The old gamekeeper was telling 
the captain that Abel was ^' ane o' thae 
lawyer chaps frae the Parliament Hoose. 
He had made a heep o' money, an' was 
thick wi' the proprietor o' Castle Kilwhinn 
an' a! the lairds i' the neighbourhood. He 
wasna sure o' his name ; but he had an unco 
gift o' the gab. You could mak that oot 
frae his jaw an' his een." 

Nelly sat down upon a coil of new ropes. 
Her heart was beating fast ; a great fear had 
come on her that this lover of hers would 
rush upon his doom. 

" You know I believe in my agitation," 
continued Abel. " It is not done for wealth, 
nor power, I think; nor notoriety. I care 
for none of these things. But there is my 
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mother's tombstone; *she died of starva- 
tion/ It is the story of thousands of her 
generation. I must fight to make it im- 
possible for the capitalists to do the same 
again. I would save them from the blood 
which is already on so many of their 
heads." 

" Abel," said Nelly, sick at heart, " I have 
no knowledge of the right and the wrong in 
these things. I believe you to know best, 
for I trust you in all things. But as you 

love me " she faltered, and the words 

came with difficulty — "save yourself. I 
cannot ruin my own father by denouncing 
him. And for my sake you will say as 
little of him in public as possible. Consult 
uncle Thomas about it. He has great wis- 
dom. I think he will advise you to come 
out of danger, and if you love me, oh, if 
you love me " 

"Helen, can you doubt me?" said Abel, 
tenderly. "Be assured that whatever hap- 
pens, I shall never raise my voice to injure 
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those who are dear to you. Yet I can- 
not stop short now. I have planned these 
strikes, I have advised them, I have pro- 
fessed to foresee how they can be adjusted 
for the benefit of the workmen, — ^it would 
be too impudent a cowardice to desert them 
now." 

" But is there no other way ? " cried Nelly. 

'* For what?" 

" To ameliorate things ; to ameliorate the 
human race. I thought you had found an- 
other way. Jenny told me my uncle and you 
had discovered something-riot strikes and 
fights, but industry — ^to ameliorate the race." 

Abel smiled on her. "Yes, but we are 
more likely to make ourselves millionaires 
in the first place. We are working out a 
new patent. I am afraid we shall have to 
be wealthy men to start with — but not yet 
for months, perhaps years." 

Nelly smiled, and said she had accepted 
poverty, and was living up to it, having 
cast luxury aside. 
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**Will I be obnoxious to you if I am 
rioli ( " 

**No, not obnoxious, but different." 
** Leave me then to decide what is to be 
done in this dmiger," he said, conducting her 
to the gimgway, as the stetunboat drew up 
at a wooden whtuf. On the whiu*f a phaeton 
stood waiting for Miss Govan to drive her 
to the castie. Abd looked tifter the re- 
treating clumot till it wiis lost tunong the 
hedges, gi*owing green in the first spring- 
time. Then he took off his hat and gave 
himself up to the joy of the wind which 
blew across the river from the Camperton 
Hills. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



THE bailie's court. 



The 'Evening Ray' had treated it» readers 
to a long account of the career of Abel Dur- 
rand on the evening after a certain apprc- 
hension had been made. It was Abel's own 
apprehension. He had been taken close to 
St Mungo's Court by a trio of strong men, 
employed as watchmen at different " works," 
and handed over to the police. He was to 
be tried at Bailie Govan's bar, and fit justice 
it was certain would be dealt out to him. 
Or, as the ' Ray ' put it at length : " A per- 
nicious fellow has at last been laid by the 
heels. The notorious Abel Durrand, dis- 
turber of the peace of this great community, 
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though he has hitherto kept himself outside 
the clutches of the law, has now, we are 
credibly informed, placed himself undeniably 
within their grasp. Last night the criminal 
was seen to be hovering in the neighbour- 
hood of a public-house which he was known 
to frequent, in pursuit of those men who, 
working by piece-work, have declined to 
subject themselves to the tyranny of the 
unions. He was there on that errand when 
three honest men, still in their employment 
in spite of the presence of thousands of men 
who have abandoned the shops and yards, 
were at first accosted and then assaulted by 
him. These men would not yield to the 
criminars blandishments. They, like the true- 
bom Britons which they are, told him what 
they thought of him in no measured lan- 
guage. Having emitted a low whistle, with 
the intention, it is supposed, of summoning 
to his aid some of the rioters whom he has 
induced to leave their employment, he turned 
upon them fiercely, going the length, we be- 
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lieve, of taking out a pocket-knife for stab- 
bing purposes. But he had reckoned* without 
his host ; he had counted his chickens while 
they were still in the egg : for in less time 
than it takes us to write these words, the 
assaulted men had him in charge, bodily lift- 
ed him to the nearest police - oflScers, who 
duly incarcerated him, and he now lies in 
durance vile until his punishment is awarded 
to him. We may say that those who are 
most deeply interested in the prosperity of 
the industry of Lumside consider it a fortu- 
nate circumstance that so early in the indus- 
trial crisis this noisy reprobate should have 
thus committed himself. There can be no 
doubt whatever that the mass of the men are 
led astray, and that, if they were consulted, 
would at once declare for returning to work 
at the same or even a lower rate of wages 
than they repudiated a short time ago. 
These men will have reason to reflect now 
upon the character of the creature to whom 
* they have listened ; for we believe his ante- 
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cedents have been thoroughly investigated, 
and if all be correct we hear, it is probable 
that graver charges than those upon which 
he is now committed await his first incar- 
ceration." 

The efiect of the announcement was that, 
when the Bailie drove up to his court the 
morning after, he found a surging crowd in 
the street waiting the opening of the doors 
of his hall of justice. There were evidently 
two parties in the crowd ; for as the magis- 
trate, accompanied by some well-known men 
in his own trade, stepped into the street, a 
great chorus of hooting and cheering greeted 
them. 

The Bailie met his assessor in an ante- 
room behind the bench, the assessor being an 
impertinent little man who carried all the 
law known in the court beneath a ragged wig, 
and who was inclined to be more dictatorial 
to the judge than he at all liked. 

A policeman helped the Bailie into his red 
robe of office, and fastened the chain at his ' 
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throat, and hung some glittering insignia 
round his neck. It was his first great case. 
He thought he might as well arm himself 
with the gold badge of the town's commit- 
tees — as a terror to the evil-doer they might 
have much efiect. 

"Will we begin with this trades-union 
case, think ye ? " i 

"No," said the assessor; "I think ye'd 
better try the drunks first. There's not so 
many of them the day, — in fact it's a light 
day altogether, except for this fellow. But 
he may take ye some little time. He's de- 
fending his own case." 

"Ay, we'll begin with the drunks; it'll 
take the edge oflF my appetite, as it were. 
Man, Beattie, I'm a wee thing nervous, if I 
must say so." 

"You've no need to be nervous. Bailie. 
But I admit that it's an important case. 
There's time enough, however, to send for 
Bailie Cunningham yet. And it would 
maybe be fairer ; he's not in the iron trade." 
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" Hoots, assessor, you're ower sharp. But 
I'll just take a thimbleful to remove the 
morning air, as it were." 

The Bailie approached a cupboard, and 
poured out two tiny glasses of brandy, which 
the assessor and himself swallowed with in- 
clinations towards each other, and "hechs" 
after the brandy had found its level a couple 
of feet down their insides. 

" It wants but a few minutes of the time, 
Beattie," said the Bailie, looking anxiously 
at the clock which ticked over the black 
marble mantelpiece of the ante-room. " Could 
you not put this case in a nutshell for me ? " 

" It's impossible. Bailie. This feUow may 
prove as good a lawyer as he is an agitator. 
He may have a great deal to say." 

" But, damn it, I'll suppress him. He shall 
not say more in my court than I allow." 

" Well, the case, if it goes without hitch, 
is just this : Abel Durrand, professional 
trades-unionist, is charged, on the evidence 
of three respectable workmen, of threatening 
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them in a lane with damage to life or limb 
if they don't join his union. From words he 
proceeds to blows, and the men run him in, 
contrary to his expectations. Ye've just got 
to remit him to a higher court, or punish him 
as to the best of your ability ; but time's up, 
I must away. It's a choice speerit that ; it 
has cleared my head wonderfully." 

Chairs had been set upon the bench for 
friends of industry who desired to see the 
prisoner on his trial; they came out of a 
room behind the judge's, and took their places 
all round about hjm. 

The court was a remaxkably spacious place, 
having at one time been a Baptist chapel; 
and the trough in which many believers had 
formerly been soused was now utilised for 
prisoners at the bar. The place was full of 
workmen when the Bailie adjusted his robes, 
protruded his lips, and gazed fiercely out of 
his spectacles. There was a hum of conver- 
sation going on in the ex-chapel disagreeable 
to his ears. 
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" MacPhun," he said, in a voice of authority, 
to an official standing on the outside' edge of 
the trough at a door from which the prisoners 
entered. 

" Silence ! " called out MacPhun, in the tone 
of a Highlander who is engaged in " a fling," 
and who calls " hooch " out of the high ex- 
citement of his heart. And thereupon a 
ruffian with a red head, a black excoriated 
nose, and a waxy expression of face, was led 
into the font. 

"A bad case of drunkenness," said the 
assessor, with his quill in his teeth, turning 
his head up to the bench from his table front- 
ing the prisoner. The charge was read over, 
a policeman swore to the apprehension and 
the beastly condition of the prisoner, who 
had "roared and howled" all over a beat. 

"George Smith — sixty days," called out 
the Bailie, with brief emphasis; and the 
drunkard was let out of the dry bath to a 
side - room. Half- a - dozen poor creatures , 
similarly dazed and breathing noxious gases. 
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were introduced, summarised, and turned oft* 
as if they had been filthy water suddenly let 
out by a handle. 

Then the unionist's turn came. As he 
was led in, the court resounded with hisses 
and applause. MacPhun "hooched" franti- 
cally, but in vain ; and the Bailie, standing, 
exclaimed — 

" I declare to ye all, if there is any repeti- 
tion of this demonstration, I will try the case 
with doors closed and locked." 

Abel was then placed in the trough, and 
the charge read out to him with much 
solemnity. 

" Guilty, sir, or not guilty ? " asked Bailie 
Govan, glaring down at the prisoner. 

" Not gunty," was the answer, given in a 
ringing, decisive voice ; and the first witness 
was called. But his name was repeated three 
times without response. 

"Is it the fact that George Smith, one 
of the assaulted, is not present ? " asked the 
Bailie, his face inflamed with wrath, as he 
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looked down the pews of his court. No 
answer. " Then I have no hesitation in de- 
claring that this is a malevolent plot in order 
to defeat the ends of justice." 

There was some applause at this, and Mac- 
Phun ''hooched" again, much to the judge's 
disgust, who was wont to distinguish between 
the applause awarded to his own sagacity 
and the noise consequent upon an ill-regu- 
lated sympathy. 

" James Adams, do I see you here ? " called 
out the Bailie, fiercely scowling upon the 
assemblage. James Adams was one of the 
assaulted ; he stepped up to the witness-box. 

" Where is George Smith ? " 

"YouVe jist gien him sixty days, your 
honour, for bein' drunk an' riotous." 

"The chief witness for the prosecutor's 
incarcerated," said the assessor, turning 
comically to the Bailie and rubbing his wig, 
which performed a circuitous movement upon 
his scalp, and settled down with the front to 
the back. 
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The judge was at his wits' end. He looked 
from his friends on the bench to the prisoner 
at the trough ; from his assessor to the audi- 
ence, and then, folding his hands, threw him- 
self back upon his chair with as impressive 
an air of disgust as a human being could 
summon to his countenance. Then the 
assessor stepped up to the bench, and the 
following coUoquy passed :— 

"What am I to do?" asked the panic- 
stricken Bailie. 

"Ye can adjourn, if ye like, to consider. 
This is something new in my experience. I 
cannot pretend to meet it at once, though 
I think there's precedent for recalling from 
prison and examining in witness-box a person 
who has evidence to give in a case of this 
sort." 

"No, no," said the Bailie; "I can't have 
a man I've sentenced to sixty days giving his 
evidence. Do ye not see that he might over- 
turn the case out o' spite ? " 

"Very well, then, try the case with the 
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two witnesses you've got. It should be 
simple enough." 

The assessor, with his wig rather more 
awry than before, stepped back to his table, 
and the examination of the witnesses com- 
menced. 

Abel was his own advocate, and he was in 
a most difficult position. He believed from 
the hints he had received on board the steam- 
boat that he was the victim of a plot, the 
chief mover in which was now sitting in 
judgment over his head. The man Adams 
who was in the box he recognised as the man 
who had pursued the Bailie's daughter into 
the Court of St Mungo. But how to examine 
him without revealing the fact that he was 
on terms of friendship with Helen Govan? 
How to pursue his inquiries without fasten- 
ing upon the Bailie the disgrace of having 
plotted his ruin, and in fastening it, again to 
reveal his friendship and love for Helen Govan? 
Abel turned towards the witness in no 
mood of mind for strong defensive action. 
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" You met me in St Mungo's Lane on the 
evening of the 27th ? " 

" Ye knocked up against me." 
"Did I accost you or did you accost me 
first ? " 

"We want none of your fine language 
here, sir," called down the magistrate. " If 
you're to examine witnesses, use a language 
they can understand." 

" What's accost ? " asked the witness, tak- 
ing his cue from the Bailie. 

" Did I speak to you before you spoke to 
me?" 

" There's nothing can come out of that line 
of examination but waste o' precious time. 
Prisoner, sit down. Witness, tell the circum- 
stances of the case." 

" Your honour, me and Geordie Smith and 
Jock Lamson was in the lane. Geordie, he 
was awa tae Craig's Blazes; Jock Lamson, 
he was for Coups's Steel-works — all on the 
watch, your honour. But finely we kent 
that the union pickets were oot, and we was 
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dodgin' roond aboot an' roond aboot, — Jock 
tae get in at Coups's by a back way ; Geordie 
tae crawl doon among the bogey-engines, an' 
win in tae Craig's without bein' seen i' the 
unionists that waited tae gie him a hidin' — 
when up comes Deeran an' says, ' Lads, will 
I pit ye doon i' my book, or will ye tak the 
consequences?' Says I, * Deeran, you're a 
good-for-nothing blag-yard, dressin' yoursel' 
like a gentleman an' makin' your pile oot o' 
puir men who dauma resist ye ; ' an' he ups 
wi' his fist tae gie me a backhander, an' 
Geordie Smith he ran in an' cried * Inteemi- 
dation;' then we scramled aboot for twa- 
three minutes, Deeran whistlin' like mad, 
whenever he could get breath, on his com- 
rades tae come up; an' then we had him 
doon an' his hands at his back, an' Geordie 
he taks ae leg, an' Jock he taks the ither, 
an' I taks his heed an' shouthers, an' he 
wisna lang, your honour, oot o' the polls 
office." 
"Thank you, witness, for a clear, concise 
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statement," said the magistrate; "you can 
stand down now." 

'* Sir ! " cried the prisoner. 

" Sir me no sirs, sir. Bailie, or your 
honour, if you please." 

"Your honour, before the witness goes, 
may I ask one or two questions?" 

"It depends upon what they are." 

"Were you, James Adama, at one time 
employed in collecting for the benefit societies 
in connection with the steel and iron workers, 
and did you appropriate to your own use five- 
and-twenty pounds of the same ; did you con- 
fess your theft, and were you driven from the 
societies, and only saved froin prosecution by 
reason of your family being young and your 
wife a hard-working decent woman ? " 

The witness altered colour, and the Bailie 
peremptorily intervened. 

" You're not here to answer that question, 
— ^in fact I disallow it. It has nothing to do 
with the case." 

"Bailie Govan, I seek to show that this 
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man's evidence is of little weight ; that it is 
dictated by malice; and that, in fact, the 
whole case is a plot concocted by an unscrup- 
ulous man, of whom these are the tools." 

The eyes of the judge and the prisoner 
met; the Bailie, to conceal his emotion of 
nervousness and anger, leant over to the 
assessor, and there was an inaudible colloquy 
of some minutes' duration. 

" You can stand down, witness," said the 
magistrate. " Call John Thomson." 

"I decline to examine him," said Abel, 
hotly. " I call this a mere travesty of jus- 
tice. You act more like a prosecutor than a 
judge, and it would almost appear as if you 
had a personal interest in the issue." 

There was a general sound as of the draw- 
ing of corks from the mouths of the more 
shocked members of the audience. At the 
farther end of the hall the defiant utterance 
was loudly applauded. 

"Hooch," shouted MacPhun, advancing 
down the aisles and pointing out a pale little 
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object of six to a policeman six and a half 
feet high. The boy was removed amidst 
shouts of laughter, and the humour of the 
court was again restored. 

"Well, John Thomson," said the Bailie 
amiably, and with the condescension of the 
truly great man, "you'll know that person 
by sight ? " 

" I do, your honour." 

" How did you come to know him ? " 

"I saw him in St Mungo's Lane, your 
honour. He had a gully in his hand." 

" What o'clock was it at the time ? " asked 
the assessor. 

" Maybe eight, maybe nine." 

"It would be dark then in St Mungo's 
Lane. How could you see a gully ? " 

"You'll not be positive about the knife," 
said the Bailie. 

"No, your honour; I wouldn't swear to 
the knife." 

" You'd better ask him to give his account 
o' the aflFair," said the assessor, pushing his 
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wig back from his brow and exposing a large 
shining scalp. 

" Fm a watchman, your honour, at Coups's. 
The Coups's, fine people, your honour, an' it 
was a killin' shame tae toom the yairds o' 
hands whan they were full o' orders. But it 
was nae ither than that fallow what did the 
whole thing. I ken him fine. I kent his 
faither afore him. He's just a callan o' sax- 
an'-twenty, an' should be ashamed o' himsel'. 
Weel, the Coups's shops, ye'll ken, are nigh 
hand as big as your honour's. It's mostly a' 
steel- work what goes on in it. Weel, there 
was the strike, ye ken, an' Jamie Adams, an' 
Geordie Smith, an' mysel', we're a' watchmen. 
I had my twa thooms cut afi" in the year o' 
the new blast, an' became a watchman. I 
dinna like it, but what can a man dae ? If 
he disna dae ae thing he maun e'en dae 
anither. It's deevilish raw work, though, 
sittin' among thae foundries a' nicht. Weel, 
I kent this man Deeran since langsyne ; he 
was aye a bit upsettin', genteel kin' o' cratur, 
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readin' in a' comers at the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute, an' takin' coflFee whan ithers wad be at 
their whusky, or billyairds, lossin' a week's 
wages on a game maybe." 

" We don't want that," interposed the 
magistrate; "what do you know of the 
prisoner ? " 

" Weel, your honour, am I no' tellin' ye ? 
I maun come at it my ain way. Weel, the 
prisoner had a guid upbringin', Fll no gain- 
say that. Fegs, his faither was a grand han' 
at a prayer ; there wisna mony ministers cud 
say a prayer as long as Deeran's faither, or 
correct tae, i' a' the Bible allusions. But 
this fallow's no like his faither at a'. Weel, 
to come down wi' my story, I think the first 
time the prisoner fixed himsel' on my mind 
was the nicht Mr Coups's offis was broken 
into. The Coups's has a kind o' wine-cellar at 
their offis — shampane, an' wine, and brandy, 
an' whusky, ye ken. Mony's the gude stroke 
o' business they mak oot o' their wine and 
speerits. Ye ken, whan a man comes in an' 
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disna look like business, and maks objections 
tae this and that i' the body o' a contract, a 
timely glass o' shampane, or a weel-direcket 
gless o' whusky, forces his judgment, an' Mr 
Coups has him. They tell me a gless o' gude 
prime wine aften maks a difference o' twa- 
three thoosand pounds tae a transaction." 

" Come to the point, man," called out the 
assessor, sharply ; " what has Mr Coups's 
wine to do with the charge against the 
prisoner ? " 

" Gently, assessor," said the magistrate, 
smiling upon the witness, « he seems to have 
something to tell." 

" It's just this, that ae nicht there was a 
muckle noise in the cellar about the middle 
o' the nicht, a great clinkin' o' bottles an' the 
like o' that, an' whan I gaed forward wi' my 
licht tae see what was gaun on, twa-three 
fallows took tae their heels through the 
foundries." 

" And one of these was the prisoner ? " 
asked the Bailie. 
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" Weel, I didna just see them sae clearly 
as tae say that. But I think it verra likely." 

" But you never saw him ? " queried the 
assessor. 

" Na ; but I think it's verra likely. Fm 
no' for swearin' til't." 

" And after you saw the man run away, 
what did you do?" continued the assessor. 
*' Did you look inside the office ? " 

" I micht hae done that." 

" Did you smell the bottles ? " 

" No, sir." 

" Did you take a drink ? " 

" Weel, there was gude wine runnin' tae 
ruin, an' I micht hae putten some o't awa in 
an appreciative skin." 

" Were you as drunk's a fiddler ? " 

" I have nae acquaintance wi' fiddlers. 1 
really could not say." 

" No evasions, Mr Thomson. Were you 
found drunk on the premises next morning, 
and charged at this court some four years 
ago on the oflfence?" 

VOL. II. 
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" I was, sir." 

" Ay, very well, go on with your story 
nowy 

" Weel, it maybe wisna Deeran after a', 
but it was somebody verra like him." 

Then the witness paused, felt for his hand- 
kerchief, and in lieu of it rubbed his brow 
and face with his coat-sleeve. 

" Well?" said the assessor, not a little proud 
of his own acute memory and power of incisive 
cross-questioning. 

'* I ken naething mair aboot him," said the 
witness moodily, closing his lips firmly, look- 
ing towards the ground. 

'* Come, come, Mr Thomson ; this is a most 
important case. You owe a duty to the com- 
munity and the country at large ; you must 
answer the questions put to you," said the 
Bailie. 

" If you don't answer them," added the 
assessor, " youll be committed for contumacy 
and contempt of court." 

" You were assaulted by the prisoner at the 
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bar in St Mungo's Lane on the evening of 
the 27 th ? " asked the Bailie, in a most polite 
and winning voice. 

" I was, yonr honour." 

"The prisoner at the bar first made an 
attempt to make you join his trade-union, 
and give up your present employment ? " 

" He did, your honour." 

" You then, along with George Smith and 
James Adams, closed with the prisoner, con- 
veyed him to the nearest policeman, and from 
thence to the nearest police-office ? " 

" That's just it, your honour." 

" You may stand down." 

Again there was a colloquy between the 
Bailie and the assessor. 

" You're too summary," said the assessor, 
in a loud whisper, dragging his wig to his 
eyes, and pushing it back in a confused lump 
towards his left ear. " They're a bad lot the 
witnesses. If that young man had conde- 
scended to get somebody to defend his case, he 
would have knocked them into a cocked-hat." 
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" Whisht, whisht, assessor, rm going to 
pronounce sentence.^' 

" He hasn't spoken in his defence yet. You 
must hear him.'' 

" I will hear nothing more." 

" Abel Durrand," said the magistrate, be- 
ginning to deliver sentence, which he had 
written and learnt by heart some time ago, 
and even submitted to the literary judgment 
of the editor of * The Ray.' 

" Bailie Govan," said Abel, leaning over the 
font, and placidly regarding the bench of 
notabilities — '* I must submit that as yet 
you have allowed me to say nothing in my 
own defence. Nor have I much to say — so 
little, that you may well preserve the sen- 
tence of punishment now on your lips till I 
have said it I will not occupy your atten- 
tion by asking you to consider at length the 
evidence given by the witnesses. One wit- 
ness you yourself put out of court involun- 
tarily ; James Adams and John Thomson, by 
the conflicting nature of their evidence, have 
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put themselves out of court. The assertion 
is, that I assaulted them in St Mungo's Lane, 
after soliciting their names for a union. But 
though they profess to have been both en- 
gaged in the same scuffle, they differ entirely 
as to details. From the one witness you are 
asked to believe it was a common unqualified 
assault, with arms and legs ; from the other, 
that it was a murderous assault with a knife. 
It is implied, also, that there were on the same 
evening, in reserve, numbers of unionists wait- 
ing to attack the workmen — unionists who re- 
sented these men's fidelity to their employers, 
who, to spite these latter, intended to maim 
and disable the witnesses. I can only, in the 
name of the unions, answer the hallucination 
with an expression of contempt." 

" It'll be your last for some time, then," 
said Bailie Govan, adjusting himself for the 
interrupted sentence. Abel was about to 
speak still further, when Macphun, approach- 
ing, " hooched " into his face. There was not 
a murmur in the court. The Bailie's voice — 
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a hard, ungenial, brassy voice — ^was heard in 
every nook and cranny. 

" Abel Durrand, — for some time you have 
been under the secret surveillance of the 
police, known to be a man who, sooner or 
later, would be found to commit a crime. 
You may be very glad that your first clearly 
ascertained offence is not a more serious one 
than a common assault. Facilem descensvm, 
avernam — your next may be much worse; 
but the law will be prepared for you. You 
will be well watched. In the meantime it is 
my duty to impose upon you such term of 
imprisonment as I may. You are evidently 
a desperate character, and I doubt whether it 
would not be better to send you to a higher 
court, where the judge has more power than 
the law gives to me. Abel Durrand — ^two 
months' imprisonment." 

And the prisoner was led out by two tall 
officers; and, amidst hooting and applause, 
the next case was called. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 



DROWNED. 

Abel was led into a side-room, where, upon 
mean benches, the convicted drunkards who 
had received sentence before him, were either 
dozing or holding their heads ; while a turn- 
key in charge of the street-van which was 
to convey them to prison, yawned beside an 
open door leading into an ante-room off the 
court. He sat down on the end of the 
bench where the fewest prisoners were, and 
waited. Nor had he to wait long ; the room 
began to be cleared almost inmiediately — the 
turnkey handing out each dazed and half-tipsy 
wretch to the charge of some policemen, who 
dragged or led them further out of sight. 
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They had all been taken out when another 
door opened, and a child's head, showing 
a pair of dark, inquiring eyes, and a brow 
knit into premature wrinkles, inserted itself. 

Abel did not at first see it ; nor, hearing 
the door creak on its hinges, did he then pay 
the least attention to it. Then a familiar 
voice said — 

" It's me, Abel. I'm here." 

" Davie 1 Is that you ? " 

"Ay, it's me. I dinna like this place, 
though," continued the child, running to 
his knee and seizing his hand in two of 
his. 

" Come oot wi' me an' get the fresh air." 

Abel rose, the child's hand in his, and 
stepped to the door. It led into a long, 
dark passage, where half-a-dozen policemen 
were chaffing each other in a blind recess. 

The policemen paid no attention to them 
as they passed; they reached the large 
entrance -hall of the court-house and went 
down into the street. 
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"This is far better than yon hole, is it 
no', Abel?" 

" It is that, my boy," said Abel, leisurely 
walking away with his little friend towards 
the river, which was not far off. 

"Would you like a sail?" asked Abel, 
looking into the Side, where a steam-launch 
was just preparing to take its trip of two 
miles down the river. Davie skipped at 
Abel's side, and declared that nothing could 
be better. So they descended the stairs 
and went aboard the launch; and as the 
little steamboat put off, Abel heard whistle 
after whistle from the court-house door, 
showing that his absence had been discov- 
ered, and that the police were now on the 
alert. He went forward and sat down with 
Davie at the bow of the boat, and began 
to point out to him this and that ship, 
this and that steamboat, and told him where 
they were bound for, what they were carry- 
ing, how long they would be at sea, and when 
they might expect to be back again. 
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A boatful of river-police swept past them 
on one occasion, in obedience to the summons 
of the distant whistle. Still Abel quietly 
told his stories to the boy until they reached 
the patent slip, where the launch deposited 
its passengers. There they landed, and con- 
tinued their researches among the quays for 
a little; then Abel, seeing the police -boat 
scouring down with steam up, went out 
into a broad road and put the boy into a 
tramway car, and sat down beside him. 

They had got out of the most dense part 
of Lumside ; the car drove back to the centre 
of the city again. Abel must take the boy 
home at all risks. What would happen to 
himself after that he did not know. If he 
were taken, he certainly would be well pun- 
ished for seizing the opportunity presented 
to him by the turnkey's carelessness and the 
boy's arrival. But at the moment he felt 
no fear. He had been rescued as if by a 
miracle. He looked down to his silent little 
friend beside him, and out into the street. 
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where the traffic of four great continents 
was being conveyed behind stout Clydesdale 
horses with shaggy feet and muscular frames. 

The roar of the traffic had not stopped; 
the hurry of the passengers on the worn 
pavement was as great as ever. 

The car began to fill up gradually. Pres- 
ently a workman sat down opposite him 
whom he knew. 

" You're free, then ! " said the workman, 
holding out his half -washed fist to shake 
the unionist's, and grinning a broad look 
of delight. "I said ye would be free, if 
they let ye plead for yersel'. Man, it was 
a reglar plot! How did Govan get oot o' 
giein' ye a sentence?" 

The rest of the occupants of the car were 
straining their ears to hear -the case had 
been sufficiently noised abroad. Abel merely 
remarked ; " You'll see the trial in to-night's 
paper. I must get out here. Grood-bye." 

He got out and led Davie to a street-comer, 
•where two policemen stood. There was noth- 
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ing very criminal in the appearance of the 
pair, but the policemen remarked him. They 
had kept order at some of his meetings, and 
they knew of his trial ; but, like the workman 
in the car, they assumed he had been let off. 

"Ye havna got your sixty days?" asked 
one of them. 

" Not yet," said Abel, moving with a 
slight, bewildered laugh; for he knew that 
not many hundred yards away the detectives 
must be out and after him, and that all his 
known haunts would be ransacked that night 
in search of him. What would he do under 
the circumstances ? For the present he 
made straight for St Mungo's Court as if 
nothing were happening. The boy at his 
side was very thoughtful and silent ; he 
said nothing to show that he understood 
the situation until they had reached St 
Mungo's Lane, where Abel met acquaintance 
after acquaintance, who would stop to make 
inquiries. But all of them he referred to the 
newspapers as he passed on. Then the court 
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was reached, and Abel looked up at his own 
window, and the boy ran in before him. 

It was daylight in the court — at least as 
much daylight as ever it was there — and 
Abel looked about him regretfully, for he 
felt that it was the last time he should be 
there. Yet the prison itself could have been 
no • drearier, no dingier, than the high ex- 
panse of wall and window on which he cast 
his eyes from the wide, hard pavement, 
where some groups of children were trying 
to extract a little pleasure from a couple of 
india-rubber balls. He went into his room, 
and sighed as he looked round. 

The last time ! He opened his trunk and 
took out one or two little things — some money, 
and some letters, and his Bible, which he was 
to leave in trust ; then he followed Davie up- 
stairs. Several doors were open; he heard 
the voices of old comrades inside ; they were 
discussing the trial, which they had been to 
hear. He lifted the latch of the door of his 
little friend's father and went in. 
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" Big Davie " had evidently been crying in 
his shirt-sleeves ; and his wife, moving about 
among her pots, had been crying too. 

"You see Tm free," said Abel from the 
doorway. 

Mrs Brown laid down a pot of steaming 
potatoes, shaded her eyes with her hand, 
and with a hysterical laugh caught up her 
little son and looked at the visitor. 

"Davie, ye great blockhead that ye are, 
he's no' i' the jile at a'. Look at him wi' 
your ain een, man, — ^that's him. Abel, I'm 
glad to see ye back, lad." 

** Thanks to wee Davie, Mrs Brown. But 
I expect the police on my heek every minute." 
And he told his friends what had occurred. 

' ' Police ! " said big Davie. ' ' I ken a thoosan' 
hooses where ye can get shelter, if ye like tae 
tak it." 

"No; I shall not get any of my friends 
into that difficulty, if I can help it. You 
will go down to my room, however, before 
the police come, and take charge of my books 
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and all the union papers you can find in it. 
As for me, I am an outcast, a refugee, beyond 
the protection of the law. I will have to 
wander. It might have been better for me 
to take my unjust punishment, but that 
little child's hand seemed to lead me in 
the right direction. I never questioned that 
it was heaven itself leading me. I hardly 
question it now. But till my reputation 
is cleared, and the plot exposed — which it 
may never be — I am dead to all my former 
employments. It's hard, very hard, when 
so much is to be done — and I seemed in 
the way to do it. Good-bye, big Davie — 
good - bye, Mrs Brown ; your kindness to 
me I shall always remember, in whatever 
part of the world I may be. Good-bye, 
little friend and deliverer;" and Abel went 
out into the street again, with moist eyes 
and something very like despair in his 
heart. 

...... 

During the afternoon and evening he made 
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several calls, and shook hands with a few of 
his comrades, and told them what he thought 
it best to do to forward the interests of the 
iron-workers. But he would accept no chance 
of concealing himself with his Mends. If he 
was to escape an imjust punishment, he must 
do so by his own exertions, and solely at his 
own risk. They must not come with him even 
to the streets. 

It was a keen April night when Abel 
walked out from the workshop quarter of 
Lumside towards the river. He would make 
a call on Grabriel le Eefugi^, he thought; 
there would not be much chance of his being 
looked for at the West End. 

The crowds had all departed from the pave- 
ments, and the traffic had ceased to roll on 
the streets, when he went down side lanes and 
through entries, and over lines of railway and 
under railway arches, to make a short cut 
towards the Side. There was an unnatural 
clearness in the sky that night. The canopy 
of black cloud which usually hung over the 
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city seemed to have rolled aside and made 
room for myriads of stars, which were trem- 
bling in a visible blue vault. 

The escaped prisoner did not think that 
even for the clearness in the sky he was in 
some measure responsible; for after the strike, 
furnaces had been damped down; foundries 
had ceased plying their labours ; the greater 
chimneys no longer smoked. But he felt 
the exhilaration of the unwonted crisp, clear 
air; and the free sweep of his pulses told 
him, he thought, of strength and labour to 
be accomplished in the future. For the 
moment he forgot that he was an outcast 
from so-called justice. He forgot that be- 
tween him and imprisonment there was 
only his own dexterity in avoiding the 
police; and with his head erect, and his 
eyes following the starry angles of **the 
plough," he walked boldly into a central 
street. He passed first one policeman and 
then another, forgetting in his exhilaration 
that at any moment a heavy hand might 
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be laid on his shoulder and his apprehension 
announced. 

But they paid no attention to him. Then 
by the light of a street-lamp he saw the news- 
paper bills for the evening. 

"Escape of the Convict Durrand. £100 
Reward by the Association of Iron-Masters." 
The convict Durrand ! He knew that was the 
term they must now use about him ; but to 
see it in broad, large type, beneath the glare 
of the street-lamp, it made him shudder 
and seek the side streets again, until he 
had reached the river. Here he paused. 
There was only one way of getting to the 
other side — by crossing the bridge. All 
boats and launches had ceased plying hours 
ago. There was hardly light on the water, 
except one gleam of the quarter-moon, and 
from the casual lamp of a ship anchored 
in mid -stream, or the steel -like glitter of 
the larger stars. How to cross ? The ques- 
tion must be decided one way or another. 
Abel thought a moment, and walked towards 
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the bridge, though he knew there must be 
watchmen at both ends. 

He got abreast of the first watchman, when 
the shrill and prolonged sound of a whistle 
followed him over the road. Heavy foot- 
steps were coming. The watchman was out 
of his box at the bridge-end, and responsive 
whistles were being made from the north, 
south, east, and west. 

Abel knew he had been detected, and 
that he was at that moment being hunted 
down. Was he not worth a hundred pounds 
to these men ? 

" Durrand ! Durrand ! We have him ! " 
roared the men in his rear, as they stumbled 
against each other in their eagerness to lay 
first hand upon the prize. 

Abel moved aside, and the heavy, batoned 
policemen passed him at a run. He then 
made a swift movement from the bridge to 
the quay, and the next moment a great splash 
from the river told where he was. 

*'Does the hunner' pound stan' for him 
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deed as weel as leevin'?" asked one of the 
baffled officers of injustice, as they stood in 
motionless surprise at the audacity of the 
man. 

" Whistle, Geordie — whistle like mad ! " 
cried his companion, ineflFectually blowing 
into his own instrument of alarm. 

" He's soomin' ! he's soomin' 1 — I see him. 
There he's ! there he's 1 He's a desperate fal- 
low. Whistle, man — whistle, Geordie ! " 

The starlight which had so much exhilar- 
ated Abel now betrayed him; but for the 
blue gleam reflected from the sky he could 
not have been seen. 

The stars shone so clearly in the calm, slug- 
gish surface of the Side, that the swimmer's 
head and shoulders were distinctly visible as 
he made his way up the river with a strong, 
steady stroke. Presently there were many 
voices on the bridge, and on each bank of 
the river policemen were walking. 

Then far down the river the fuff'-fuff of a 
launch made itself heard. 
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" Ye may as weel come ashore, man," cried 
a policeman from the bridge ; " that's the 
river-boat oot after ye." 

But the swimmer made no reply. He 
cleaved the water in silence, turning on his 
back once to listen as the fuff-fuff of the 
approaching launch seemed close behind 
him. 

" There he's — there he's ! " cried various 
voices from the bridge, as the launch shot 
out from beneath it on the pathway of scores 
of reflected planets. 

" Where away ? " asked the steersman of the 
launch ; and not without cause, for a cloud was 
passing over the river in the form of a trailing 
black band of smoke from a factory where the 
stokers had not gone to sleep. Abel heard 
the voice and felt the darkness at the same 
time. He saw his chance, and turning swam 
back upon the approaching boat. 

"He must be thereabouts," cried voices 
from both banks of the river. 

" Go into that biscuit-factory and tell them 
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to take the small coal off their fires ! " roared 
somebody from the boat. 

Abel lay in the shadow of the smoke, thank- 
ing God for it and the temporary obliteration 
of His planets. He floated with the stream. 
Now he was even with the launch, and could 
see men peering over it as he slowly passed 
it with the tide. 

On the other side of him he heard seamen's 
voices, brought up on the decks of their ships 
by the hubbub on the bridge. Lanterns were 
showing from the poop of more than one of 
them. Abel still floated downwards. 

" What's that ?— that oot there ? " shouted 
some one on the launch, and at the same time 
the smoke diminished in volume and became 
like a wreath of lace-work above the river. 
The stars shone through upon Abel's head. 

" There he's ! — there he's ! Starboard ! 
Hard a-starboard ! " 

The wreath of lace- work disappeared alto- 
gether, and light shone everywhere. Abel 
made no movement on the water. The 
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launch came round and down upon him. 
A man stood in the bow with a boat-hook. 

Abel disappeared. 

"He's done for," said the man with the 
boat-hook, in an awe-struck voice, as the 
launch passed over the spot. Eound and 
round the launch steered and steamed in 
the pale starlight, but there was no re- 
appearance of Abel. 

" It's hard lines on him, puir fallow. He 
wisna that bad a criminal as tae deserve 
what he's gotten," said the man in the bow, 
with his coat-sleeve at his eyes. 

Half an hour later the launch passed down 
the river. 

" Drowned ! " called up an officer to the 
man on the bridge, and the men went slowly 
back to their beats. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



CASTLE KILWHINN. 

Helen Govan's errand to the newly acquired 
property of her father was the comprehensive 
one of making it human and habitable. 

The Bailie had been over the castle and 
grounds ; he had taken his wife over it ; he 
had sent reporters to it, who had described 
it and its history at elaborate length in his 
newspaper. He now deputed his daughter 
to take up her residence in it for a few weeks, 
and exercise her womanly tact and taste in 
removing the uncomfortable flavour of an- 
tiquity from some of the rooms. 

Had Nelly been on a visit of a day to 
Kilwhinn, she would have enjoyed it. The 
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drive from the wharf on the Side, through 
the hedgerows of the green plains, up the 
hill - country, where the vegetation was 
checked by rocks and boulders, and only 
tough pine-trees or firs came to maturity, 
would have delighted her. 

The castle was well out of general human 
sight on the apex of a neck of land on the 
opposite side of the valley from the Camperton 
Hills. Nelly's phaeton approached it from 
the great industrial river on the west — it 
was about ten miles from the Side — ^but she 
had none of the irresponsible enjojnnent 
which would have come to her from a sense 
of mere spectatorship. As a spectator she 
would have driven into the valley with as 
near an approach to rapture as her calm 
nature was capable of; for the valley de- 
clined towards the sea, and as the phaeton 
followed the winding upland road, the blue 
shimmering expanse showed itself beneath the 
saffron haze of the afternoon sun. There 
were white sails beneath the golden mist 
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and a moving to and fro of steamboats, 
and from behind the living expanse of 
waters loomed the grey outlines of moun- 
tains striving to reveal themselves. Then 
having driven further into the valley, and 
when the Camperton Hills had come between 
her and the sea, the beauty of the scene, 
though it lacked the heavenly distance con- 
ferred by a blue stretch of water, went on 
increasing. The valley was occupied by a 
running stream of the most exquisite purity, 
not so broad and deep as to be called a river, 
but something between a brook, and one of 
the larger rivulets. It was fed along its course 
by the Camperton Hills, from the sides of 
which leapt here and there a foaming cur- 
rent, its pathway down the slopes marked 
by the nodding of soUtary trees. 

The stream which held the centre of the 
vaUey seemed to vary its nature at every 
turning. Here it swept past a strand of 
silvery pebbles; there it lingered in brown 
tranquillity beneath a cluster of alders and 
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broom ; sometimes it meandered through a 
fern -covered meadow whose horned cattle 
looked down at the trout ; at other times 
it tumbled, white and noisy, over a whang 
of rock, and was lost to the eye by a leafy 
enclosure of trees. 

The road to Castle Kilwhinn occasionally 
almost touched the edge of the stream ; and 
as it rose and fell, wound and unwound 
itself among knolls, swamps, hollows, the 
girl's ears were assailed by the first unmis- 
takable sounds of spring. Everywhere the 
bleating of lambs announced a woolly gen- 
eration new to the wonders of the valley; 
innumerable rooks were on the wing ; every 
thicket had its mavis singing as if for dear 
life ; and the upper air was full of the trill- 
ing of unseen larks. 

At the point of the road where the castle 
first came in view, the valley broadened. 
The peninsula of land, capped by the towers 
and walls of Kilwhinn, caught and held the 
eye. It was constructed on a clifi* softened 
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by ivy. The little red-tiled village of Kil- 
whinn was embosomed among trees half a 
mile below the castle. As the road wound up 
NeUy held her breath; she had never seen 
such a spectacle in her life. The gate of the 
courtyard was on the hill to the rear of the 
cliff; it was flanked by an avenue of tall 
trees. Between the courtyard and the castle, 
which enclosed the garden on three sides, a 
fountain played. There was no colour in 
the flower-beds ; but the presence of a man 
with a rake, who touched his hat to her as 
she was driven up to the front entrance, 
indicated to her that blossoms might be 
expected in their season. 

As yet there was not a full equipment of 
servants in the house. Nelly was met by 
a tall, lady-like person, who informed her 
she was housekeeper, and who, putting her 
in charge of a housemaid, sent her to ^' the 
Princess's room." 

" Why do they call it the Princess's 
room ? " asked NeUy, led through a broad 
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hall, where the canvases of several genera- 
tions of Wauchs looked down upon them, 
to a highly tapestried apartment command- 
ing a view of the valley and all its villages 
to the east, and the Camperton Hills and a 
glimmer of the blue sea to the west. 

" Fve just come to the castle, your lady- 
ship. I couldn't say, indeed." 

"You mustn't use that expression about 
me. I'm not a ladyship at all. I am Miss 
Go van." 

" I'm sure, Miss, yon might be a ladyship. 
I've been with a muny of them, and to lool^ 
at you, with your beautiful figure and head 
of golden-brown hair, you might " 

"What's your name?" asked Helen, re- 
moving her wraps. 

" Eobina, if you please. Miss." 

" Very well, Eobina, if you wish to make 
yourself agreeable to me, you will drop say- 
ing these things. I dislike flattery." 

" You must be very tired. Miss," said the 
maid, repressed and respectful. "You can 
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have a bath in a few minutes," she continued, 
removing a rug from the space in front of the 
fireplace, touching a spring, and revealing a 
marble tank within easy reach of the fire's 
influence. 

"There never was such a place. Miss, for 
conveniences; it's all done by springs." 

"It's an engineer's house," said NeUy, 
explaining. 

" Yes, Miss." 

• ••••• 

NeUy opened her window after a little 
and looked out. How far down it was to 
the red-tiled roofs of the village ! Yet how 
the sounds reached her through the quiet 
evening air ! Under the pure, blue light, 
the opposite hills were revealed in all their 
ravines and crannies. She could hear the 
little river murmuring, where the rivulet 
close by her own window and pouring from 
the break in a neighbouring ravine, joined 
it far below. 

There was the laughter of the children 
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coming up ; the moaning of cattle bringing 
home their laden udders to the pail; the 
whinnying of the minister's nag as he looked 
over his gate into his master's garden; and 
the musical clink of a hammer striking an 
anvil. These homely sounds redeemed the 

r 

place from the desolation of absolute gran- 
deur. They brought the tears to Nelly's 
eyes. She seemed to be associated by them 
to a world which she understood. The rocky 
isolation of the castle weighed on her spirit, 
and seemed to be a kind of imprisonment 
which must for ever sever her from the man 
to whom she had given her heart. 

But the loveliness of the scene whispered 
to her of hope. As she looked into her 
mirror, and prepared herself for the dinner- 
table, she was conscious of a healthy bloom 
upon her cheeks and an unusual light of 
happiness in her eyes. Had she not been 
thinking of Abel ? 

Her dinner was a very simple aflFair. There 
were no Macnabs or Collinses to annoy her ; 
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a quieter girl than Eobina, and one who 
did not disturb her with talk, was the sole 
attendant. 

After dinner the housekeeper unfolded the 
treasures of the castle, reserving a " haunt- 
ed chamber" for daylight, and then wished 
her young mistress a heartier good -night 
than she expected she would be able to do, 
when she retired on this first night of her 
arrival. 

• .«... 

The third day after Nelly's arrival, she 
was familiar with everjrthing. She had got 
used to the cliff, and the rooks flying dizzily 
about it in the high mid-air. 

She had become used to the lofty side- 
wings of the castle, and the deep garden 
below the terraces, from which the fountain 
sprang, and where, on inquiry, she found that 
beds of gold and blue, and many shades of 
crimson flowers, were preparing for an autumn 
reappearance. On this third afternoon she 
went out to explore the high moorland and 
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plantation behind the castle, and the moun- 
tain tarn or loch, where the excellent trout 
were procured that she had twice break- 
fasted on. 

The road to the tarn led through two 
thick plantations of fir, and once on its 
banks, it was partly concealed by a mossy 
slope. Nelly, after a good deal of hard 
walking among wavy ferns and heaps of 
yellow leaves and twigs that went oflF with 
smart reports, found herself standing be- 
hind one of these slopes looking across the 
tarn. It was deep and brown, a mirror to 
the blue and white of the sky above it ; at 
the farther side it was edged with sedges, 
and had wild-fowls swimming on its bosom. 

Nelly was thinking she had never seen 
anything more refreshing, when suddenly 
she felt a pang of pain in her left ear. It 
was so sharp, sudden, and excruciating, that 
it left her no time to cry out, before it 
was repeated again and again. She blindly 
seized a line without uttering a word, though 
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she was sick with pain, and a voice came up 
the bank to her inquiringly— 

"Now, what the deuce is it? It isn't a 
tree — there are no trees up there. Can't be 
a shrub even — the line is on too high a level. 
Must be an animal — a deuced long-homed 
bull, who, if I show a head above the bank, 
wiU toss me into the tarn for my pains." 

Another tug was made at the line; but 
Nelly holding it with her right hand, tried 
hard to bring out the hook from her ear by 
the left so as to escape from the angler un- 
observed. 

" Yes, a bull it certainly is. The infernal 
brute — I must let out line or he'll graze 
away with the point of my rod at his eye. 
I wonder how I can show myself without 
being tossed ! Discretion is, as Colin used 
to say, the better part of valour. Hand to 
hand, with a trout-rod for a weapon, what 
can I do against an aboriginal inhabitant of 
these wilds? I elect for the better part of 
valour." 
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" Sir, your hook is in my ear," was the 
response that went down the bank to him, 
as he was nearly making up his mind with- 
out further reconnoitre to cut his line and 
depart to another bank of the tarn. 

" Goodness gracious ! my dear young lady, 
if my hook is in your ear^ why didn't you 
scream ? You lovely Stoic, of course it's in 
your ear. Steady now ; shut your eyes and 
grind your teeth together : there — ^there it 
is; and it has left you as pale as a brave 
young lady like you can be. And I had 

thought you were a 'pon my word, I 

thought you were a lion or a' tiger, or some- 
thing. No, you mustn't go — ^you shan't go. 

What do you suppose I should say to 
your father next time I meet him ? You 
must listen to my apologies." 

The angler who had come up the bank to 
Nelly's assistance, and who had deftly ex- 
tracted a little Limerick hook from the 
boring in her ear which was meant for an 
ear-ring, was a middle-sized gentleman of 
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indefinable age. He was probably sixty, to 
judge from the greyness of his military 
moustache ; but, from his agility on his 
legs, he might be fifteen years younger at 
least. He was of such conspicuous erectness 
and squareness of shoulder, that it did not 
require the detonating, commanding char- 
acter of his speech to show that he was a 
soldier. His face was one of the oddest 
Nelly had ever seen : one eye was concealed 
behind a single round piece of glass; the 
other was fixed on her with a look which 
seemed to have passed from laughter into 
pained solicitude for her welfare. 

She had never been so closely face to face 
with one who in less than five minutes had 
impressed her with a sense of personally 
taking care of her. His Limerick hook had 
hurt her ear; but she was soon almost 
glad it had fastened on her, so much kind- 
ness did it elicit from the abrupt, square- 
shouldered gentleman, who promptly had out 
scissors and court-plaster from a large fly- 
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book, and removed the one drop of carna- 
tion from the wound. 

"Now I shall apologise," he said, with- 
drawing a step or two, "and add, that out 
of the battle-field, I've never known such 
bravery as yours. Historians tell us of the 
' roaring girl ' of the nineteenth century. My 
dear young lady, you redeem your contem- 
poraries from a nickname of scorn." 

"You said you knew my father," said 
Nelly, smiling upon the enthusiastic soldier. 

" No doubt I do. I know everybody." 

" Bailie Govan is my father." 

" Ah yes, to be sure — Govan of Kilwhinn 
now. A most prosperous man. Goes in for 
philanthropy, and that sort of thing. Made 
it pay too. Oh yes, I know him. I sat on 
a board with him for a few weeks. Quar- 
relled, I think, but believe him to be a most 
excellent man. And we are now neighbours. 
At this moment I believe I am poaching 
upon what he would probably call his 
preserves." 
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Nelly saw that her father had not im- 
pressed the angler favourably ; so she let 
him run on with more apology, liking him 
for his kindness and unaflfected attention. 

He questioned her, and found out that at 
Kilwhinn there was nobody but herself at 
present. 

" I will do myself the pleasure of calling 
to-morrow to ask for your wound," he said, 
bidding her good-bye at the plantation, and 
disappearing into a green hollow. NeUy 
saw him in his grey tweed suit rapidly walk- 
ing at a " quick march " over the purple 
uplands towards a farther plantation where 
the blue pillars of smoke showed where his 
home was. 
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SIR ROLAKD EDMONSTOUNE. 

Next day, true to his promise, the military 
gentleman who had hooked Nelly called to 
ask after her wound. 

" Sir Koland Edmonstoune, Miss," said Ko- 
bina, stooping to arrange her mistress's dress, 
and intercepting her at her doorway to make 
three golden-brown hairs take their place in 
the general mass. 

Nelly then knew for the first time who the 
angler was, and just the least flutter of excite- 
ment came to her heart because of Sir Eoland's 
position and renown. She had read and heard 
a great deal about him. She knew him to be 
a British general who had gone through nearly 
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all the wars of his time, with an increasing 
fame at the end of each war. 

He had fought Kafl&rs, she knew, and Mao- 
ries, and Chinese, and Hindoos, and Eussians. 
He was, in fact, a distinguished man, and it had 
never been her fortune to meet any one whose 
greatness did not depend upon the quantity 
of money he had either inherited or made. 

The General was standing at a window, 
looking down the cliff, when Nelly entered 
the drawing-room. 

Yes, it was the angler whose acquaintance 
she had so oddly made the day before. He 
was not tall, but rigidly erect. He came down 
upon her in precise measured steps, and shook 
hands with her like a bit of machinery. 

Between the stiff precision of his body and 
the humorous regard of his single eye, there 
was no correlation whatever. The General's 
legs, arms, chest, and shoulders indicated a 
perfect obedience to a system and a code : 
army regulations observed for a lifetime had 
made a mechanism of him, from which, how- 
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ever, his face protested. He had but one 
seeing eye — a humorous grey eye, — ^and it 
indicated a free and joyous spirit, and one 
which, if it could triumph in battle, could 
triumph with mercy and humanity at heart. 

Having shaken hands with her, he opened 
his lips, and as was his manner, cannonaded 
her with speech. 

" You are better ? Yes, of course you are. 
Let me see it," and he looked at the pearly 
ear. 

" Astonishing — astonishing ! nothing to be 
seen but a beautiful streak. What does our 
poet say — ^wee, crimson-tippit flower ? That's 
exactly how I should describe it." 

NeUy blushed, and the General took him- 
self off in a series of nicely proportioned steps 
to the window. 

" What foolish things boys will do ! " went 
on the General, with apparent irrelevance. 
"I am just thinking of a thing I did as a 
boy out of this very window. At this mo- 
ment it makes my old head dizzy. You see 
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the shrub projecting from the cliff about out 
of sight there ? " 

" Yes." 

" Very well ; for a foolish wager I got 
down the cliff — I was a cornet of horse then 
— groped my way along the ivy, dropped 
upon the bush, and carried away a pair of 
young hawks in my pocket. I won five 
pounds by it ; but, good gracious I how the 
deuce I didn't topple over into space is 
more than I can now say ! Then the Wauchs 
got into hot water, and IVe not been in the 
drawing-room of Castle Kilwhinn since." 

'' What a dreadful thing to have done I " 
said Nelly, with a slight gasp, as she looked 
down the cliff. 

''The sort of thing that would have got 
me promotion about the year 1300 or so. 
Nowadays we don't value break-neck achieve- 
ments of that sort." 

" But, General, remember the Maorie war, 
and that dreadful incident described in ' Mili- 
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tary Lives/ of your being left in a * pah ' with 
four hundred savages attacking you." 

" Ah I to be sure," said the General, turning 
his seeing eye upon the speaker with a glance 
of gratitude. 

" And think of the incident with the Kaffir 
chief, whom you fought single-handed, when 
five-and-twenty of his wives were throwing 
missiles at you." 

" Why, yes," said the General, the rigour 
of his body increasing as pride and benig- 
nancy blazed in his eye. 

"And how you behaved in that charge at 
Balaclava, where you lost your left eye." 

"Now you are wrong, my dear young 
lady. The loss is only apparent. The eye 
is closed, but, believe me, it sees. That is a 
matter of detail, however. How should you 
be expected to know that I am as sound in 
wind and limb as when first I coughed into 
pipe-clay? But I am grateful to you, my 
dear, for such an appreciation of my career. 
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As you say, I've been climbing for hawk's 
eggs all my time, and what have I got ? " 

" Eenown, and the respect and love of your 
countrymen," said Nelly, with an enthusiasm 
begotten of her admiration for a certain sim- 
plicity in the character of the man before her. 

" Have I ? The way I generally put it is 
— by the way, have you seen my ' hut ' ? " 

" No, Sir Koland." 

" Well, the way I usually put it to myself 
is, that having served my country to the best 
of my ability, I am, when all is done, sent out 
into the wilderness. The hut and my pay 
are all I have to show for it. The hut is 
an old shooting-lodge of Earl Kimble's, left 
me as long as I choose to occupy it. Without 
the hut to fall back upon, I should now — 
you know London, of course ? — be walking to 
Jermyn Street from the Army and Navy 
Stores, with my one bottle of claret under 
my arm, and tinned provisions to serve my 
breakfast for the next week. That is what 
generalship has done for me. Now suppose 
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I had taken to philanthropy and boilers early 
in life, in my old age I should have been 
here." 

The General having delivered himself of 
his grumble, once again looked benign, and 
proceeded — 

" Since I came here I've tried to cure my 
poverty by getting into the stream at Lum- 
side ; but I soon tired of that — I soon tired of 
that, — going in to drink a glass of sherry, and 
to take two guineas for sitting at a table, 
while one fellow — ^probably your father — ^per- 
formed a feat in figures which no one but 
himself understood. The two guineas were 
always welcome, and the sherry was generally 
good ; but it did not suit me. So I have come 
back to the wilderness — ^permanently. And 
when my family of boys come, they shall not 
fight for their country ; they shall trade for 
it, and win themselves the castles they can't 
take by the sword." 

" Have you a large family of boys ? " asked 
Nelly, ingenuously. 
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The General's eye-glass dropped suddenly, 
and the wounded eye, which did not see, wore 
the expression of a wink. 

Had Nelly been one of the knowing sort, 
she would have laughed at the peculiar ex- 
pression; but she was only a simple fresh 
soul, without guile, and the General's glance 
did not disturb her at all. His smile was 
pleasant — in the best sense, fatherly — as he 
replied — 

"Well, no, I have no boys. I've never 
been married. I should think it too great 
a hardship to inflict upon any lady to ask 
her to live with me in the wilderness on 
half-pay." 

It was an unconscious appeal ad miseri- 
cordiam. 

Before Nelly had thought what she was 
about, she had said — 

" I'm sure. General Sir Eoland Edmonstoune, 
you've never asked any lady to go to the 
wilderness with you. You would find many 
who would be proud to go." 
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The fatherly look departed from his face : 
he moved towards the girl with the intention 
of saying something ; but it did not get said, 
for he checked himself, and returned to the 
window. 

" When do your people come ? " he asked, 
while he looked along the valley towards 
the sea. 

" As soon as the great strike is over," said 
Nelly, with a sigh, which it was not in the 
General's power to interpret. 

He had never heard of the great strike. 

" And when is it likely to be over ? " 

" Abel Durrand is leading it. It will de- 
pend a great deal upon him. The men always 
follow his advice. But it may be some time 
yet before it is all over, for the masters 
unanimously stand out against the wages 
being raised." 

" Who is Abel Durrand ? " 

" I have heard him described as a general. 
My cousin Jenny said to me once that he 
was a general, leading the army of labour 
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against the ramparts of capital. Soon, she 
said, they would be scrambling up the hill of 
Kilwhinn to oust us from our fortress." 

" What a very grand saying that was of 
your cousin Jenny ! Does she mean we're 
going to have a revolution?" 

" I don't understand these things at all," 
said Nelly. 

And Sir Eoland, greeting her with a hu- 
morous smile, said he considered her his 
patient, and he would look in to-morrow to 
see how that pearl shell, her ear, was behav- 
ing itself. 

« • • . • . 

In the evening the post brought in some 
letters and newspapers; and Nelly read of 
the drowning of Abel Durrand. 
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WOUNDED. 



The Greneral evidently felt that his sojourn in 
the wilderness could be greatly lightened by 
conversations with the Bailie's daughter. He 
called four mornings in succession, always to 
be told that Miss Govan was so seriously in- 
disposed that she could see nobody. He was 
not allowed to carry away the impression that 
his visits were imacceptable. The house- 
keeper was too proud to think of a great 
General, a knight by virtue of the keenness 
of his sword, coming to the castle, to let him 
depaxt with so offensive an idea. On the 
contrary, she took it on her to compose little 
diplomatic remarks which she attributed to 
Miss Govan, and which Sir Eoland, really 
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anxious about the girl's health, carried pleas- 
antly away with him. 

As for Nelly, she was passing through such 
a crisis of grief as is reserved only for the 
deeper natures to experience. 

It was only a short while since she had 
bidden Abel Durrand good-bye in the full 
strength of his powers ; and now he had 
been hunted down like a convict. He was 
dead, and she should see him no more. She 
did not take the bereavement hysterically; 
it would have relieved her if she had done so : 
but there was no such paroxysm of relief for 
her. The man was dead, and her heart was 
empty. She had given her love to him ; he 
had accepted it, and given back hia love to 
her. Now he was drowned. There was no 
more love for her. 

The sun had been withdrawn from her 
life : no more golden light for her ; nothing 
but grey weather to the end of time. 

Day after day she tried to weep, as she 
saw in the newspapers an angry controversy 
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growing over the victim's escape. She thought 
once she could weep a Kttle, as she read a 
passionate letter from Gabriel le Eefugi^, 
attesting to Abel's purity of motive, and to 
the great work he might have achieved had 
he been allowed to live. But no ; she only 
grew paler and fainter day by day. If there 
was to be relief for her, it must now, she 
thought, be in the grave. 

It was her first great sorrow. Like first 
love, it for a time purified her vision, and 
illuminated vistas for her as she had never 
seen them before. How hard life looked! 
It had looked more or less hard since she 
had begun to love Abel, and felt the terrible 
barriers of class separating her from him. 
But as her love grew, the way across the 
barriers seemed more easy. When the time 
came, she was determined to bridge it by 
sheer force of will. Being of age, her father 
could compel her to do nothing by way of 
marriage which she did not herself sanction. 
She would wait, she had thought, to see what 
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time would do. A very little waiting had 
brought Durrand nearer her. He had ceased 
to be the mere workman of their first acquain- 
tanceship. He was gradually bringing him- 
self within the range that even her father 
might regard as not so distant for one of his 
daughters to step into, when she was reward- 
ing honest merit by the bestowal of her per- 
son. And now all these happy approaches 
went for nothing. 

They had persecuted him — ^her father among 
the number — ^instead of fighting him, as he 
courted; and, meanly plotting against him, 
the end of it had been a grave in the Side. 

When the first bewildering effect of sorrow 
and deprivation had departed, the girl's heart 
filled up, as if it had been a well, with bitter 
and unfilial thoughts. 

Strange to say, the bitterness strengthened 
her. The steadier the opposition to the world 
and the world's ways with which she armed 
her spirit to meet the duties of life, the 
stronger she grew. 
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In less than a week the discussion about 
her drowned sweetheart had died down in the 
public prints ; it was as if he had never ex- 
isted on earth. Before the week was done, 
the one woman on earth who had the claim 
of love upon him, had put on mournings of 
the spirit, gone into a virgin widowhood for 
him — and for his sake, as she thought, was 
looking out on the spectacle of life with the 
contempt it deserved. 

It was a swift transformation from sweet- 
ness and repose of nature ; but the transform- 
ing agency had been as strong as it was 
unexpected. 

a » » 9 • » 

Sir Eoland made his calls with a regularity 
which surprised himself, considering that he 
had been so often denied a sight of Miss 
Govan. He attributed his own enthusiasm 
to the natural dulness of the " hut," which 
was only enlivened for him by the presence 
of an old soldier who acted as gardener, 
butler, aide-de-camp, and what not ; and an 
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elderly cook, who, through marriage, had 
gained the privilege of abusing the old 
soldier to her heart's content. 

As a shooting-lodge, the hut was as per- 
fectly constructed as it could well be. It 
was strongly built of granite ; its heavy blue 
slates defied all the efforts of the weather to 
penetrate the roof ; its rooms were the cosiest 
Sir Eoland had ever known ; and two horses 
in the stalls of his stable grew so glossy and 
swift and spirited under their treatment, that 
it was a kind of certificate of health in itself. 
Yet, with all temptation to remain at home 
in a condition of comfortable equilibrium, with 
his legs upon an opposite chair, and some- 
thing in a tumbler upon his table, the General 
was, time after time, drawn to Kilwhinn. 
He had his reward one day ; for having trot- 
ted into the court, and given his horse to a 
groom, he saw a figure stooping at the foun- 
tain which seemed to bear some resemblance 
to the girl he had inquired so much after. 
The General " sighted " a flight of broad 
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steps leading down the terrace to the foun- 
tain, made a " quick march " towards it, and 
presently stood within a few feet of the girl. 

" Good God, my dear young lady I " was 
his only remark, as Nelly, turning her worn 
face towards him, made a faint effort to smile. 

" Is it possible ? " he continued, approach- 
ing the edge of the fountain, and peering 
down at the crowd of greedy goldfish who 
had gathered to her hand. 

" You have been very ill indeed. I hope 
youVe been well looked after. Have any 
of your people come yet ? " 

" I am better now," said Nelly, feebly — 
the kindness in this old gentleman's voice 
being almost too much for her ; for the first 
time she ,felt dangerously inclined to shed 
tears. She looked gratefully at him with 
glistening eyes, and the General's eyes seemed 
to search all through her nature. 

" It's your mind, my dear ; it's not your 
body. You have been grievously vexed about 
something, and it has preyed upon you more 
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than you should have allowed it. Now 
don't say it isn't in your mind ; I am never 
wrong." 

Nelly sat down on a stone bench, and the 
General followed her, solicitously. 

*' Now, is there anything your people can't 
do for you that I could do better ? Tell me, 
and if I can do it, I shall. Treat me just as 
if I were a fa " 

" No, not like my father," said the girl, 
shuddering ; and the General dropped his eye- 
glass, fixed it again, surveyed the sad-eyed, 
comely girl, and threw a look all round the 
high wings of the castle. 

He saw the housekeeper at an open window 
on the floor above the main entrance, obvi- 
ously straining her ears. She retreated under 
one of his glances, and the flutter of her 
ribbons at an unexpected window on another 
wing of the castle only lasted for a moment, 
the General's eye following her severely 
thither. Even looking at the pair from 
behind a pier-glass, the housekeeper had a 
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sort of consciousness that Sir Eoland's eye 
was still on her. 

" It looks as if he were more than amusing 
himself," was her comment on the situation. 
• . • • • * 

The castle garden at that precise hour of 
the spring forenoon looked as gay and fresh 
as it might have done centuries ago, when 
there were armed men in the haU, and ladies, 
used to rough gallantries after the chase or 
the battle was ended. There was nothing to 
be seen from the garden but the ruddy walls 
of the castle enveloping it on three sides ; 
but the sun was high in the heavens, and it 
lit up the fountain so that it sparkled like a 
shower of diamonds. The slopes of grass 
were velvety and green between the stone 
terraces, and though the white and gold of 
the crocuses were fading, the buds of like 
flowers were beginning to unfurl their leaves. 
A blackbird sang his congratulations from a 
tall elm-tree between the outer court and the 
garden. The General continued to look at 
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Nelly with a perturbed and sympathetic ex- 
pression, waiting, if so it was to be, till she 
should open her heart to hint. And curiously 
enough, this man, who had been, until the 
other day, an absolute stranger to her, had 
almost the power of making her confess and 
be relieved. 

As yet she had sought no confidant in her 
love for the unionist ; she did not know how 
heavily love, unacknowledged to a third per- 
son, weighed on her. 

The kind soldier in a few moments passed 
many surmises through his experienced mind. 
He came to the conclusion that this favourite 
of his own was love-sick and disappointed. 

Nelly started and gasped as, in a low and 
quite usual voice, and without seeming to say 
anything that had any significance whatever, 
he observed — 

"You have been in love; and something 
has happened to him, to it, the whole affair. 
You are beginning the world over again in 
your own mind without him." 
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The General waited for an answer; and 
it came, quite simply, without a tear or a 
sigh— 

" Yes, he is dead." 

What a girl ! thought the old man — ^not a 
tear ; either it is a tremendous sorrow verging 
on that which may take complete possession 
of her brain, or it is merely the light grief of 
disappointment. 

"I am perhaps intruding on you," he replied. 

" No, no," cried Nelly ; " you are the first 
who has spoken to me kindly of him. No 
one knew of his love. I cannot tell how you 
come to know ; but you are very good to me. 
Pray, don't think that you intrude." 

"You have not told me who it was," he 
urged, gently. 

" But you know ? " 

" I have only guessed." 

" It was Abel Durrand, who was drowned 
in the Side a week ago." 

" The escaped con ? " 

** Oh, do not you call him so 1 He was no 
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convict. He waa an honourable, upright man. 
He may have been mistaken in his opinions ; 
but he loved me truly, and I would have 
married him." 

" My poor girl, I don't doubt you would ; " 
and so saying, the General thought it was 
one of the luckiest things in the worid that 
she should have been delivered from the 
bondage of such an engagement. Then there 
waa a sHence of a few minutes, and the Gen- 
eral, who had been examining all his resources 
in connection with the downcast lady before 
him, said — 

" If I were to ask you to do me a favour, 
should you grant me it ? " 

" I would try." 

" Then you will certainly grant me it. I 
gave my horse to your groom, who, I have 
no doubt, is an admirable fellow ; but in my 
way of life we leam never to trust grooms, 
so I followed my horse into the stable just to 
see with my own eyes how he was to be dis- 
posed of. The investigation was satisfactory, 
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for I not only saw the treatment he was going 
to get, but I heard a neigh in a neighbouring 
stall, and saw the haunches of a little mare 
whose history I happen to know. The groom 
says she came over here from the dispersed 
stud of Lord Swinton ; of course she did. It 
was little Mary Swinton's mare, and you are 
now riding her. The favour you can do is to 
ask me to luncheon, and after that to accom- 
pany me up the hill on horseback. Now I 
insist, and I am never disobeyed ! " 

" You must pardon my inhospitality. Gen- 
eral; I should have asked you in any case, 
but grief makes one so egotistic." 

...... 

The luncheon was soon over, and the horses 
at the door. Nelly was not an accomplished 
rider, but she rode so firmly and steadily that 
no one would have criticised her seat. 

"You don't know the country," said the 
General, leading out of the courtyard up the 
hill by a moss-road. " Let me be the first 
to show you it. Can you ride on turf?" 
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" I think so." 

" Come along then ; you shall be a moss- 
trooper for the next ten minutes." 

And Sir Eoland, climbing a bank of heather 
at the side of the road, touched his horse's 
side with his left heel. The effect was imme- 
diate. The "turf" appeared to Nelly's eye 
like a long swamp, with islands of heather. 
She had no choice in the matter but follow 
where the General led. From island to island 
the little mare leapt, pursuing the horse in 
front of her, till comparatively hard ground 
was reached on the way to the hill. 

The plovers rose round them and screamed ; 
grouse got up with a noisy fuss of wings, and 
settled down a hundred yards off; hares 
scampered from their beds among the furze ; 
and sheep, newly delivered, shook their tails, 
looked scandalised, and called off their lambs 
in a bass voice. 

It was as if all the moor were interested in 
their exploits. 

Ten minutes of moss-trooping brought them 
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to the brow of a hill overlooking Castle Kil- 
whinn, and on a level with the Camperton 
HiUs opposite them. 

The General reined up and turned his eye 
upon Nelly. " Good," he said in a satisfied 
voice, as he noted the flush of healthy ex- 
citement which had been brought into her 
cheeks. " Now for another." 

And another scamper they had, Nelly lead- 
ing this time, to the brow of a farther hill — 
the plovers, lambs, grouse, and haxes making 
renewed manifestations of discomfort on the 
way up. 

They rested on the farther hill, looking 
round to take in the prospect before them. 

" Now am I proud of my country," said 
the General, looking from the flushed cheeks 
of his companion and the golden confusion 
of her hair, to the blue distant sea, the hills 
glowing with heavenly light, the turquoise 
gleam in a hundred lochs round and about 
them, and the rich highway of the valley 
where prosperous villages smoked. At the 
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courtyard on their way back, the Greneral, 
leaning over to shake the girl's hand, held it 
for a moment in his as he exclaimed— 

" My girl, you have got youth, health, and 
beauty. Heaven doesn't give these things 
for nothing, and only gives them for a little 
time. Take an old fellow's advice, and enjoy 
them when you have them. I shall come for 
you to-morrow." 
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THE AMELIORATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

It was true, as Jenny Govan had told her 
cousin, that until Abel Durrand had come 
about her father, he had not given much 
thought to topics concerning his fellow- 
creatures, outside the scope of his own in- 
dustry. It is amazing how little a man 
whose mind is full of ingenuities which he 
can body forth in steel, iron, or brass, feels 
drawn out of the round of his own con- 
ceptions. To Thomas Govan, for the most 
serious part of his lifetime, there had been 
absolutely no existence beyond the perfect- 
ing of the kind of machinery which his 
brother's firm produced. 
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On the idle first day of the week, when 
nothing was being done in Lumside that 
could not be helped, it had been to Thomas 
the highest joy to find himself seated on a 
stithy or a heap of pig-iron, and to look 
round about him calculating the transforma- 
tion of raw, dead material, into living, active 
machinery. 

It had not been a beautiful place for the 
engineering dreamer ; yet the hours of quiet 
meditation got by the engineer, with grey 
filings in heaps around him, and hillocks of 
nuts and bolts and screws, and the giant 
forms of uncompleted cylinders and com- 
pleted chambers of iron, had been as sweet 
to him as if he had inhaled the fragrance 
of gardens turned to the sun. 

He did not think, sitting there on a Sun- 
day afternoon, under the black sky and with 
the subdued hiss and boom of the silenced 
factories reaching him, that there were those 
who could have pitied him. 

They had no need to do so. The sense of 
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beneficent power this man possessed amongst 
his raw material could not have been ex- 
changed for sunlight on a coloured slope, 
the hum of bees, and the sanctity of feeling 
arising out of it. 

His boilers being made, Thomas knew their 
destination ; and on the map of the world he 
saw no point on the occupied surface of it 
where his workmanship was not ministering 
to the industries of the locality. He could 
tell himself what power, calculated by droves 
of horses, his boilers might generate, and 
knew the work at any given time which 
would be likely to be done by it in the 
world. It was no mean satisfaction for him 
to think that perhaps the furrows of half 
the kingdom of Scotland were laboriously 
ploughed and harrowed and brought to 
fruition by animals, watched and trained 
for generations to their work, and that all 
their might put together could not equal 
the work done by the iron machinery sent 
from beneath his hand. How many levi- 
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atbans on Indian seas, how many factories 
on tropical rivers, how many mL in the 
colonies, were there, full of life and bustle, 
depending on his handicraft ! 

On Sundays it had been delightful for 
him to sum it all up, and to associate it with 
the waste of ugliness around him : during 
«,.e of hi, Aer reverie, it h^ taken 
Jenny three or four calls from the wicket- 
gate to bring him in to his dinner. 

• ••••• 

In his cottage by the river-side, however, 
Thomas had allowed himself to work to another 
set of ideas. He was perfecting his patent, 
and would have had to go on with it whether 
he had prospect of reward or not. These 
things, he had found, rewarded themselves 
in a manner. They relieved the mind of a 
burden of ingenuity, and increased the pride 
in the horse-power of the world. 

Thomas, under the tuition of his young 
friend Durrand, had begun to see that crea- 
tion had its rights as well as the intrinsic 
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pleasures it yielded. And foremost among 
them, according to Abel, was the right of 
being paid according to the value of the 
invention. 

It had puzzled Thomas a good deal to 
know what he could have done with the 
money which he was told had been alienated 
from him. He had no tastes that made a 
fortune desirable. A mansion in the West 
End would have oppressed him with an 
intolerable load. He had no need for more 
than a few plain books ; pictures he en- 
joyed in their galleries without wishing to 
buy and own them; and as for Jenny, it 
would only have hampered and bewildered 
her, he thought, had he been able to leave 
her a quarter of the amount said to be 
equitably due to him for his discoveries. 
It was with a keen pleasure, therefore, that 
he opened his eyes upon a new horizon for 
his possible wealth. If, as he had reason to 
believe, the last boiler was to be his best, 
and that, covered by a patent, it would drive 
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aU his own previous improvements out of the 
markets, he must necessarily become a rich 
man. Yet lie was only exhilarated at the 
prospect because he saw that, if wealth did 
come to him, he need not abandon the sim- 
plicity of his life. Moreover, he felt that 
his discovery might be made to directly 
benefit, perhaps, five hundred workmen and 
their faI^ilies. 

It would be in this wise, and according to 
a scheme drawn up by Durrand. 

"You do not care about wealth, Mr 
Govan," Abel had said. 

" I have no imagination for using money. 
The kind of things that attract other men 
don't fascinate me. If I were to be sure of 
my little girl having no cares after I'm gone, 
I'd sooner not be put in the way of great 
wealth." 

" But the patent will pay, and you will be 
enriched whether you will or not." 

" Then I must do the best with it I can." 

" There's a great temptation to put money 
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into stone and lime. You wouldn't like to 
be a founder of an asylum^ a home, or a 
charity ? " 

"I've never thought about it." 

" If you had the patent, you would want 
a big supply of hands. How would it do to 
deal with them on this principle— the profits 
being got by#the work of all, let them be 
divided by the consent of all?" 

" What do you call that ? " 

"Productive co-operation, they call it. I 
would say it was industrial justice." 

" I like the sound of it— profits according 
to labour and by general consent. It would 
have good sides. If the patent takes, Dur- 
rand, and the business is organised— I would 
have you with your unionist experience to 
organise it — then glad would I be to have a 
distribution of profits on the principle you , 
suggest." 

"Fve got a shock with the strike, Mr 
Govan. It's being borne in on me that 
idleness, even for a single day, is maybe as 
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great a curse as the curse Fm trying to cure. 
It's pitiful to see the yards full, and not a 
hammer going. I loathe and detest the 
masters for keeping the men poor, out of 
the midst of the wealth they create; but 
seeing them idle, makes me think that even 
poverty, fully employed, would be a better 
state of life for them. Oh for the patent, 
Mr Govan, and for the beginning of the new 
system by which all skilled workmen would 
become profitably interested in their own 
employment ! " 
'' Tell me what it will do, Abel" 
^'What it will do? It will give every 
labourer the hire of which he is worthy. It 
will make every gang of men beneath every 
Lumside stack put their hands to their work, 
knowing that as they labour so they will 
• profit. They will no longer be slaves to a 
capitalist ; they will be capitalists themselves, 
and they will have the courage and indepen- 
dcjnce of their position. Their homes need 
no longer be among the cursed reek of 
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the slums ; for, with profits in addition to 
wages, they can go farther out, and pay for 
heaven's own breath of air among the fields 
and beside the streams. What will it not 
do? With associations of such interested 
workers planted throughout commercial com- 
munities, we shall break up the horde who 
hold the millions at the banks. We shall 
cheapen the labour of the negotiators, the 
brokers, the speculators, the tribe of easy- 
going drones who claim to be the head, heart, 
and body of industry. Centuries ago the 
serfs of the land were emancipated. But of 
what value has it been to them? In this 
nineteenth century of ours, they have poured 
into the cities, and put their hands in the 
manaxjles long since wrested from the great 
lords of the soil. They are serfs to men who 
will not fight for them in their need, who, 
use them for what their muscle and bone 
can bring, and who fling them off when 
they have drained their Hves to the dregs. 
Our productive co-operation will bring into 
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the workshops the very men who now 
monopolise the profits; it will set free the 
whole race of flunkeys to lead lives worthy 
of men; and if there is more equality of 
living in the land, there will be more sim- 
plicity among all classes, less demand for 
the pomp and glitter of success, fewer jeal- 
ousies, a larger happiness." 

" You expect a good deal, Abel, from the 
new boiler. . . ." 

Thomas Govan had frequently had such 
conversation with the unionist, and it had 
come to be a source of delight to him to 
work under the stimulus of the co-opera- 
tive idea. 

That was the last conversation he had 
before the trial at his brother's court and 
the subsequent drowning of Durrand. 

It had been his duty, as the keeper of the 
life-saving apparatus, to search the river for 
the unionist's body. 

No trace of it had been discovered ; and 
the general opinion was, that as the Side 
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had been " in spate " at the time of the oc- 
currence, the body might have been carried 
away to the sand-banks of Eannock. It had 
been sad work for Thomas Govan, dragging 
grapnels through the mud of the river, and 
bringing to the surface deposit after deposit 
which was not the body of his young friend. 

It was with a heavy heart that each fresh 
object was brought up and dropped again. 
A bam-door gave him qualms for half an 
hour, till its red hinge swung into view, and 
it was cast adrift from its fastenings. There 
was a tear in his eye when his men solemnly 
hoisted a bag of old iron athwart the boat. 
He convinced himself that the corpse of a 
dead foal was Abel, that half the carcass of 
a calf was Abel, that he was the iron door 
of an oven, that he was a wheelbarrow, that 
he was twelve links of a broken chain, a bit 
of an anchor, and finally, a washerwoman 
who was drawn up from the ooze, having 
lain there undisturbed for a month. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



TWO SIDES TO SUCCESS. 

Bailie Govak, as we have seen, was not 
without enemies in Lumside. He readily 
enough explained their existence to himself. 
His course had been definitely up-hill, and 
his footstep had seldom faltered — that was 
enough. He was about to reach the highest 
altitude which Lumside afforded his genius. 
What better reason was there for envious 
men to beset him, and use their best en- 
deavours to humiliate him, before he had 
actually planted his feet on the summit? 
The Bailie had received important warnings 
of the willingness of his enemies to roll him 
down-hill if they only could. He had just 
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caught the gossip of Short's in time to re- 
establish his reputation and attach a scandal 
prepared for himself on the back of others. 
No doubt, however, the very success of his 
device in the Short case would react upon 
himself later on. They would be on their 
watch " to mak siccar " next time. Already, 
indeed, he had had a very unpleasant rev- 
elation as to the active hostility of his 
opponents. In the Towxi Council, where 
Ws reputat'on was secured as an economist 
or cheeseparer, he had made an important 
speech on a branch of the sewage question, 
— " the incomes of town officials." 

His populaiity with the ward represented 
in the Council was based on the fact that 
he was pledged to keep rates down at all 
hazards. His speech, therefore, was an im- 
peachment of the policy of the committee 
which attached such extravagant incomes to 
even the most menial employments. "I 
take them at random," he had said to his 
comrades in Council — thinking all the while 
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of the Tenth Waxd and the criticisms in the 
newspapers, — " I take them at random, and 
what do I find ? I find, firom the statistical 
abstract which I hold in my hand, that the 
scavengers of the English metropolis are paid 
two shillings a- week less than our brigade ; 
that the scavengers of Manchester exercise 
their besoms for sixteenpence less; that 
the scavengers of Liverpool are put upon 
piece-work, as it were, or fivepence a midden 
— a method by which the cleanliness of 
the city is enhanced and the extravagance 
of the lower orders restrained." (Dissent.) 
" Why should the scavengers of Lumside 
be placed upon a footing so extravagant?" 
("Because Lumside has the largest percent- 
age of glaur in the United Kingdom ! ") " I 
would contest that percentage if time were 
permitted me; for I believe the glaur of 
Lumside, drained away as it is by our noble 
river, is a diminishing quantity ; and that, 
measured by the dubs of Edinburgh or the 
ordure of London, it is more easily amenable 
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to the besom of our scavengers. I would 
therefore propose a diminution of two shil- 
lings per week on the payment of that 
brigade. Again I take them at random. 
Why, what is this I discover in the estimates 
for the life-saving apparatus man? — ^to one 
man alone a free house and £80 per 
annum. I note him in particular, because 
Councillor Smith entertains the intention 
of voting him £20 per annum in ex- 
cess of what he is now earning. That I 
oppose in the name of the ratepayers of 
the Tenth Ward, who look to me to en- 
force their economical policy in this import- 
ant assembly. Who is this man, that he 
should be presented with £20 out of the 
pockets of the ratepayers ? " (" He's your 
brother Thomas, BaUie Govan ! " The Bailie 
looked into a handful of papers and paused, 
then curled his lip and straightened himself.) 
"Who is this man?" ("He's your brother 
Thomas," repeated the voice of a councillor.) 
"You're determined to relate him to me; 
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and in case there should be any misunder- 
standing, let me tell you that Thomas Govan, 
my brother, having accepted an important 
engagement with Benyman & Fiske of 
New Orleans, is, under Divine Providence, 
at this moment discharging his duties in 
the Southern States of America." (Loud 

laughter.) " Who is this man that " 

(" He's your brother Thomas.") " Mr Chair- 
man, I solicit your protection. I know 
nothing of this man, except what the esti- 
mates tell me. He is no brother of mine — 
he is related to me in no manner whatever ; 
and in the name of the Tenth Ward, I 
would propose that instead of his income 
being raised, he have £20 per annum kept 
off him, in lieu of the house -rent he does 
not now pay." 

Bailie Govan was endowed with a very 
useful faculty — ^he could convince himself of 
almost anything, if he only willed to do so. 
He had convinced himself for a long time 
that fourpence in silver paid for a handsome 
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luncheon at Short's. He had got to believe, 
simply from wishing it, that his brother had 
left the country and was now *comfortably 
employed in the uncomfortable climate of 
New Orleans. 

It was no mean annoyance to him to dis- 
cover that, in all probability, the ex-manager 
of the Works had settled down by the river- 
side on a small Corporation income. But was 
he the man? That had to be found out; 
and a couple of days after the debate in the 
Council, the Bailie had a report before him, 
from a Private Inquiry Office, in which his 
brother's personality was unmistakably set 
forth. And there was a good deal in the 
report to make him anxious. 

Councillor Smith's committee had allowed 
Thomas to build an addition to the cottage. 
It was a workshop; and inside that shop, 
said the detective, he wrought for many 
hours a -day. The shop could hardly be 
described as one thing more than another : 
it was a little of a blacksmith's, for there 
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was a furnace in it; it was sometliing of a 
tumer^Sy for there was a large steel lathe at 
work; it was, at least, no fancy place, for 
there were models of boilers in it, and one 
large machine of that sort going rapidly on 
to completion. 

** The devil there is 1 " said the Bailie, put- 
ting down the report and throwing his spec- 
tacles off his eyes. " I thought that fellow 
was played out — completely played out ; and 
there he is at his patents again. But I'll put 
a stop to that game, though he has friends in 
the Council." 

How to put a stop to it ? It was a diffi- 
cult question ; for he could not deal with his 
brother as he had done by Abel Durrand, 
that happily deceased unionist. He could 
not put a charge upon him and have him 
tried in his own court, and driven to commit 
suicide. 

If it was a question of a new patent, the 
patent must be discovered and applied before 
purblind Thomas could get it into the market. 
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The Bailie smiled grimly behind his report 
on his own brother as he thought of that 
contingency. "After all," said he, " it's just 
what we do wi' the bees : let them gather 
their honey wherever they can, let them fill 
up the combs, and then take it all away. 
He's just a kind of bee, is Thomas. Ten 
t. one, if he finiehed hi, «ries of boUer,, 
he would never push it ; it would lie in 
his shop and rust. Ill save him that cal- 
amity, however. His patent shall be used, 
and the Corporation will pay his wages in 
the meantime. Egadl there's fun in it. I 
like the notion ; but he must be watched." 
And Bailie Govan gave the Private Inquiry 
officer a standing commission to watch the 
Govan who kept the life- preserving appar- 
atus on the Meadows ; to have him followed 
in aU Lis outgoings and his incomings ; and 
to take note of who called on him, what work 
he did, how it progressed, with all other de- 
tails of behaviour which might concern him. 
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That was one aspect of his success ; there 
was another which the Bailie preferred to 
contemplate. The strike — so carefully organ- 
ised, so successfully put into effect — was 
rapidly coming to an end. With the dis- 
appearance of Durrand, there had ensued 
a great dispute among the unionist leaders 
as to the continuance of a strike policy ; and 
within a week, a compromise was being dis- 
cussed which would send all the men back 
at the old terms. 

The credit which accrued to the Bailie for 
that state of matters he relished immensely ; 
and the ironmasters and coal -owners and 
brokers who surrounded him on 'Change 
permitted themselves to be harangued and 
button-holed by turns for long periods at 
a time — feeling that Bailie Govan, as a 
strategist and a magistrate, was well worthy 
of their support and approbation. AU the 
time the compromise was being discussed, 
he was the leading figure of Lumside. He 
was complimented on "doing for" that ruffian 
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Durrand, just as if he had passed through a 
personal encounter and worsted him in the 
strife. His inventions and foresight were 
universally applauded; and for six nights 
running, the magistrate swaUowed such quaa- 
tities of champagne that, on being deposited 
at his own door, he failed to recognise his 
butler or his wife or daughter. Yet in the 
midst of his champagne and negotiations, 
he was able to deal with the stock and 
share markets so as to realise a very hand- 
some sum by speculation. 

Another matter for congratulation and 
pride he felt to be the behaviour of his 
daughter Helen at Kilwhinn. The house- 
keeper had written regularly to Mrs Govan, 
and the great event of Sir Eoland Edmon- 
stoune's calling at the castle was dwelt upon 
with a becoming sense of its importance. It 
was even delicately hinted to the mother 
that Sir Eoland showed more than a mere 
neighbourly regard for Miss Govan. 

" He is so attentive, madam," wrote Mrs 
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Forrester, "that, if you will let me say 
so, I think he may be suspected of an 
attachment." 

The Bailie absolutely gloated over the in- 
cident. It suited what he called his " book," 
to what he described as " a T." 

" You see where it leads to, Mrs Govan ? " 
he asked his wife, on the housekeeper's letter 
being shown to him. 

Mrs Govan, with her usual opaqueness of 
vision, saw nothing, and the BaiUe had to 
explain. 

"Sir Roland is not a lord, as I would 
have preferred him to be for my oldest 
daughter. And he's a little farther up in 
years than a girl might be expected to 
desire in a husband. But he's hand and 
glove with all the people in Mayfair who 
are worth cultivating for the sake of their 
position and influence." 

" What place is that ? " asked Mrs Govan. 

" What place is what ? " 

" Ma3rfair. 
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The BaUie did not deign to answer, but 
rudely turned his back upon his wife and 
retired to his book-room to rest his brain 
for a little. 

He was in the high glee of his own suc- 
cess ; and it was impossible for him not 
to feel, with renewed force, that Providence 
was on his side. He slowly paced his library, 
counting up the gain of his position on 
his diflferent fingers : (a) the breakdown of 
the strike ; (6) the discovery of purblind 
Thomas making patents which were to be 
taken from him ; (c) the netting of £30,000 
by the crisis in the stock and share markets ; 
(d) Sir Eoland Edmonstoune's advances to 
his daughter. 

He was so cheerful on the back of his 
summary of events, that it was a toss-up 
with him whether he should not return 
thanks to Heaven on the spot.* 

On second thoughts, however, he rang 
for apollinaris and brandy. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 



THE **HUT." 



" Jackson," said the General, looking out on 
the well-shaven lawn of the "hut" from the 
bow-window of his breakfast-room. 

" Yes, sir," replied Jackson, raising his fore- 
finger to his temples, as he straightened him- 
self from the foliated fireplace, where he was 
building peat and coal into the broad grate. 

" Go to the devil ! " 

" Yes, sir." 

Had Jackson, the General's man-of-all-work, 
known where to find the devil at the moment, 
he would have undoubtedly gone, for no other 
reason than that his master had asked him. 
But the General had no intention of that kind. 
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He liked his man -of -all -work; but just at 
that moment a pang in his great toe reminded 
him that he was a gouty subject who was 
striving to be young. Jackson, under the 
circumstances, thought he had better leave 
the room until the General recovered his 
temper. 

" I say, where are you away to ? " 

"Nowhere, sir," said Jackson, stepping 
nimbly back again and lifting his forefinger. 

" I suppose you remember, Jackson, the 
few weeks I was engaged in Lumside ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Now I quarrelled with a few of the great 
beings on the boards. Do you remember who 
they were, Jackson ? " 

" It's a disagreeable subject, sir," said the 
sergeant, who had instructions to avoid all 
direct or indirect allusions to such in his 
master's colloquies with him. 

" I have introduced it," said Sir Eoland, 
fixing his glass, and looking Jackson through 
and through with his disengaged eye. 
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" Give me a little time, sir." 

" Well, put a cushion on that garden-chair, 
and think out your list. In the meantime, I 
shall take a cigar in the sun ; and though it 
wants twenty minutes of the hour, you may 
prepare my bitters, and place the tumbler 
beside me. You may have observed, Jack- 
son, that my hand no longer shakes in the 
morning." 

« Yes, sir." 

" I think solitude makes one's hand shake 
in the morning. I have had my solitude 
rather broken in upon of late." 

"Yes, sir," said Jackson, with an audible 
decrease of cheerfulness. 

The General moved out to his garden-chair, 
and looked down his green lawn to the plan- 
tation, just bursting into leaf, and towards the 
brown edge of the loch, where coveys of ducks 
were swimming. 

There was not a sound but the voice of the 
moorland bees passing from the General's 
flowers in the rear of the house to their 
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" bykes " on the hill. There were waves of 
glancing gossamer among the grass ; and the 
blue of the sky was so intense that Sir Koland 
involuntarily thought of New Zealand, Kaf- 
fraria, and the Neilgherries. 

"Quite Indian — quite Indian," he mur- 
mured to himself, as he pared the end of a 
cigar and smelt it. " Youth," he proceeded, 
in soliloquy, "is, after all, an affair of the 
feelings. How young I feel, to be sure ! " 
And he lifted the cushion which had been 
placed for him and flung it on the lawn, to 
the great astonishment of the sergeant, who 
was looking at him from the window. 

"It's the wench at the castle," said he 
regretfully, while he put off time, determined 
that the General should have no bitters and 
whisky before the prescribed hour. Then 
he carried it out as the clock struck twelve, 
and offered it to him. 

" What the deuce is this, Jackson ? " asked 
the General, looking into the tumbler with 
an air of feigned surprise. 
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" Bitters, sir." 

" Nothing else ? " 
Hardly anything else, sir." 
Gooi Now, do you lemember the supe- 
rior beings with whom my relations were not 
so cordial as they might have been when 
I went into business for a few weeks at 
Lumside ? " 
I do, sir." 
Who were they ? " 

" You told the general manager, sir, of the 
Stinkbank Oil Company, that he should be 
drummed out of his trade." 

"I did?" 

" You did, sir, and they made hinn chair- 
man of the Company at the same meeting ; 
and then he asked you impertinent questions 
about the number of shares you held. He 
made you very angry, sir." 

" Yes, yes, I remember ; go on." 

" You shook your stick in the face of the 
bank director who asked you in the ante- 
room of the Cane Sugar Company if you 
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cared to overdraw your account with them. 
He told you, sir, that if you gave your name 
as a director you might overdraw to any 
extent you liked." 

" I am glad I shook my stick at him. I 
would have done him a good turn had 1 
broken it over his back. Yes, I wish I had." 

" He then told you, sir, that your connec- 
tion with the Cane Sugar Company was a 
fiction — and I think, sir, you swore at him." 

" Very likely — ^very likely indeed. It was 
most unwarrantable language for a director 
to use to me." 

" When you were making your statement, 
sir, of the finances of the Mull of Cantjnre 
Telegraph Company, you were interrupted by 
a small red-headed man, who stood up in the 
centre of the hall with a large document and 
began to cross-question you. You gave him 
the word of command to go to the ^" 

"Yes, yes, I remember. Do you happen 
to recollect what occurred between Govan of 
Kilwhinn and myself?" 
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" I do, sir. You had a most deadly dispute 
with Govan of Kilwhinn." 

"Nothing of the sort. As far as I can 
recollect, Govan was a most estimable man. 
We pulled together on that Filings Board 
very well. I certainly can remember him as 
an honest, straightforward man." 

" Sir, if you please, you called him a ^^ 

" A what ? And where did I call him it ? " 

" On the board of the Iron Filings Com- 
pany (Limited), sir. You called him a " 

" Nothing of the sort." 

"And that very evening, sir, you came 
back and said to me, the last thing at night, 
before I removed the elbow-chair from the 
fire and left the room — ^you said, ' Sergeant, 
m see business damned for the remainder of 
my days. They are a pack of hounds and 
curs. Put another pillow under my head; 
rU see it damned, and you and I must 
half-pay it for the rest of our time.' You 
said so, sir, I can assure you. And you 
did see buBiness damned." 
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" My impression is," answered the General, 
softly, " that you are right, Jackson, so far as 
the bank director and the rest are concerned. 
But this Bailie, whose daughter will take 
luncheon here to-day — are these her mare's 
hoofs sounding over the hill ? — this Bailie I 
can recollect as a small dignified gentleman, 
a great genius at inventing, a patentee in his 
own right. You may go, Jackson ; I find I 
can't trust to your memory as I once could. 
You may go." 

" Eight you are, sir." 

The General watched a pair of creamy but- 
terflies pursuing each other over his lawn, 
and inclined his ear towards the direction 
from which the sound of hoofs was coming. 
No, it was not Miss Govan ; only the doc- 
tor, who saluted at his gate, called the ser- 
geant and intrusted a box of pills to him, and 
rode off". Sir Eoland told the sergeant to 
halloo him back, which he did ; and a sturdy, 
rosy-featured man, with iron-grey beard and 
whiskers, and a somewhat Celtic accent to his 
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speech, came down from his horse and shook 
hands. "Canying death and devastation 
through the land, doctor ? Jackson, bring the 
sherry, and a garden-chair for Dr Campbell." 

The doctor sat down, said " No, thank ye," 
when the sherry was brought him, and emptied 
the glass with an appreciative gulp. 

" That's better physic than you give me, 
Campbell." 

" It's nothing to speak of at all. General. 
I just take it for the sake of courtesy. How 
are ye ? " and the medical man scrutinised 
the soldier. 

" I once told you that I climbed down the 
cliflf from a window in Kilwhinn Castle to 
harry a hawk's nest. I feel at this moment 
as if I could climb up from Kilwhinn village 
and carry oflf " 

The General paused; the doctor looked at 
him expectantly. 

" Mrs Forrester?" asked the doctor. 

' ' That's my state of health, Campbell. What 
do you think of it ? " 
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"Candidly," said the doctor, cautiously 
looking round at the window and door, " if 
it's mating you're about. General, I would 
have you to fix your choice on something 
more worthy of your great position than a 
Bailie's housekeeper." 

" Campbell, I don't ask your advice upon 
what I am to marry. You are not compe- 
tent to advise on that side of things at all." 

" Good day to ye, then," said the irascible 
Celt, making for his saddle. 

" Go to the devil !" exclaimed the irritated 
soldier. 

" I'll no' do that either," replied the doc- 
tor, putting a foot into a stirrup and grasp- 
ing his horse's mane. He was riding towards 
the gate when the General's voice arrested 
him. 

" Doctor, don't go. I've got a touch of 
gout, and my temper is not to be trusted. I 
want your advice ; upon my word, I do. Of 
course I didn't address you when I used that 
expletive. And if I did, I rather think it's 
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your duty as a medical man to take into 
account the temperament and ciicnmstances 
of yonr patients." 

" I allow no man. Sir Soland Edmonstonne, 
to forget that I am a CampbelL" 

'* Quite right, doctor ; your family spirit is 
beyond all praise. I've always been of opinion 
that the Campbells are much too himible a 
people. I shall never think so again." 

"Well, sir, you talked about the gout. 
Where do you feel it?" 

" Here," said Sir Soland, with his hand 
upon his heart. 

" God forbid !" said Dr Campbell, taking off 
his hat and untwisting a stethoscope. 

" Now that's the proper frame of mind for 
a medical man to be in. Ton are anxious 
and interested." 

"I regret that I was so quick to take 
offence. General. But I'm a peppery man 
sometimes. When did you feel the pain at 

the heart?" 

" A long time ago. From fifteen to five- 
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and-twenty I had a pain in the heart at 
sight of every pretty face that looked in 
mine." 

" Is it joke or earnest you're in, General ? 
for my district's wide, an' I have a lyin'-in 
over the hill this evening." 

" For God's sake, don't keep from any bed- 
side on my account ! Go now. I will see 
you later on, and perhaps all the pain will 
have departed by that time." 

" Oh, I'm no' that driven for time. ♦It'll 
keep a wee. But what's this condition you're 
in, General ? Is it gout or love ?" 

" As a practical man, Campbell, what would 
you say to my marrying ? I'm only sixty- 
six, you know. Suppose all the difficulties 
to be overcome. I've seen the woman of my 
choice ; I've called her all the pretty names 
she will stand; I've asked her to become 
Lady Edmonstoune; she is willing: what 
then ?" 

" Say to her, on second thoughts, you were 
joking, General; and continue to sleep single." 
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" Keally ? " 

" I refuse to guarantee you a year o' life. 
General Edmonstoune, if you are so far left 
to yourself as to marry. And if it's that 
mature and common-sense woman Forrester 
— ^hold now, General; Fm a Campbell, and 
a plain-spoken man — ^ye'U just hear me out : 
if it's that woman Forrester, the housekeeper 
o' Kilwhinn '' 

"Jackson, catch Dr Campbell's horse for 
him.* Do you call that advising me ? " 

" It would be sincere advice at any rate, if 
you would listen to it." 

" Well, go on with it, remembering from 
the outset that the housekeeper of Kilwhinn 
is not the woman in question." 

" She'll be some young thing, then ? " 

" No doubt." 

" Very well. General Edmonstoune. You've 
stood to your guns at Lucknow. You've led 
charges at Sebastopol. You've routed many 
of your country's enemies on numerous fields 
of battle. But I tell you, as a practical man, 
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that this young thing will put you and your 
generalship to confusion. Marry her, and 
you're a lost man." 

"Thanks, Campbell. You are a sincere 
friend. Stay to luncheon, will you ? You 
see this young lady with the angel's face, rid- 
ing by the plantation ? She is coming in. 
You may sit at the same table with her, 
and thank your stars. Til marry her if 
she'll have me." 

Nelly Govan, her cheeks all aglow with 
the breeze, her hair showing a little of its 
brilliant sheen from beneath her hat, was 
admitted by the sergeant at the gate. And 
General Sir Koland, with a stately and old- 
fashioned courtesy, helped her on to hi^ lawn. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



THE OUTLAW. 



Durrand's escape was made without much 

difficulty. An accomplished swimmer, he 

was able to keep under water for a couple 

of minutes at a time, and that power carried 

him from the edge of the steam-launch to 

the farther side of a Norwegian barque 

anchored in mid-stream. When he emerged, 

the blood was in his brain, and it was with 

great effort that he kept his reeling senses 

together and maintained his position within 

the black shadow of the ship. 

Twice he floated with the stream from bow 
to stem; twice he recovered himself and 
swam back again, conscious all the time of 
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his pursuers' voices on the other side of the 
ship. Then a lantern was held out from the 
spar-deck and a rope dropped to his head. 
He had no idea whether it came from friend 
or foe ; but grasp the rope he must, for his 
strength was rapidly giving way. 

As he was drawn on board he heard the 
fuff — fuff — fuff of the retreating launch, 
and the exclamation " drowned ; " and as he 
looked over the lantern, he saw a kindly 
Scandinavian face with mild grey eyes 
scanning him. 

It was the skipper of the barque, who had 
come out of his "bunk" in his shirt and 
pants, and who, descrying a man's head in 
the water, threw it a rope. There was no- 
body on board but himself. He shut the 
port of the spar-deck through which Abel 
had been drawn, and motioned him towards 
his cabin. 

" What is it all about ? " asked the skipper, 
holding his lantern so as to reveal the features 
of the rescued man. 
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" If you let me dry myself, I shall tell you 
everything." 

" Wait a minute," said the skipper, going 
into his cabin and returning with shirt and 
trousers, into which Abel transferred himself 
with 03 much celerity as possible. The 
skipper and he were of a size; the change 
of garments rapidly brought Abel back to 
his usual state of warmth; and before an- 
other word had been exchanged, the former 
had a bottle of Schiedam, a box of pilchards, 
a tin of pine-apple, and a can of biscuits set 
out on his cabin-table. 

'* You have all my story there," said Abel, 
to the skipper's renewed inquiry, pointing to 
a copy of the afternoon's paper. " I may be 
a profitable bit of flotsam for you. You see 
I am worth a hundred pounds to the man 
who catches me and gives me up." 

The skipper glanced over the paper, swal- 
lowed a glass of Schiedam, and helped Abel 
to pilchards. 

" I take a crew in to-morrow and drop 
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down the river in tow of a tug. I anchor 
in the Fair Loch to adjust compasses, be- 
fore starting for Pemambuco. You can get 

ashore there and make the best of it. Don't 

* 

come out of that till I give you the word of 
release." 

He pointed to a cabin-door opposite his 
own. Abel remained in it during four-and- 
twenty hours, until anchor had been cast in 
the Fair Loch ; and the captain put him into 
his dingy at twilight, and wished him a safe 
escape from his enemies. 

He had parted with his own clothes, and 
was now arrayed in a suit of the captain's ; 
and as he sauntered through the village of 
Fair, no one noted his appearance with sur- 
prise ; they were used to men from the ships ; 
even the tall man, in a bottle-blue suit and 
helmet, who was standing at the door of the 
station-house, only observed him to remark 
that it was "fine nicht." 

Abel sauntered as far as the toll-bar at the 
end of the village, and stood for a moment at 
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the diamond-paned window, agamst which 
biscuits and day pipes were arranged* He 
would be hungry before his wanderings came 
to an end, he told himself. He would go in 
and fortify himself against want. The toll 
was kept by a ahrivelled old man, who mi^ht 
be any age from a hundred upwards. Abel 
asked for biscuits. 

'* Biscuits, is it?" inquired the old man, 
turning his thumb up. 

"Yes, biscuits," said Abel, and the toll- 
keeper retreating within an inner room, put 
forth his head after a little, and wagged an 
inviting finger at his customer. 

Abel went towards him, and perceived a 
high scent of spirits. 

"Hoo mony gills did ye say ye would 
like?" 

" No gills at all," replied Abel, recognising 
that under cover of pipes and confections the 
old toll-keeper carried on a traffic of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

"Help yerser," said the disgusted toll- 
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keeper, opening the mouth of a sack, while 
he eyed his customer keenly. 

*^Ye'U be a freend?" 

Abel helped himself, paid for what he had 
extracted, and went forth on the highway, he 
knew not whither. 

Involuntarily his mind recurred to that 
far epoch in the seventeenth century, when 
to the western shores of France husbands 
and wives and children— his ancestors— were 
flying from the edicts of Louis XIV. They 
had sought but the right to worship the 
God in whom they believed in their own 
way ; and the naked sword pursued them to 
the delivering ships. And here was destiny 
pursuing him, sending him out from the face 
of his fellows, he knew not whither, nearly 
two centuries later. 

" I am called Abel, but the curse of Cain is 
upon me," he reflected, as he paused beneath 
the shadows of overarching trees, from which 
the bats were flying out into the twilight. 
His footsteps skirted the shore, where there 
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was the long curve of a silver strand, with 
the waves sobbing over it. 

" The country of my father's adoption — ^my 
country. Have I deserved of it to become 
an outcast, and a price put upon my head ? " 

Yet the blood of the refugee was in him. 
He wandered away from the sea-shore and 
the grieving of its stricken waters, and as he 
ascended the uplands in the dusk, he refused 
to let hope go out of his heart. 

After all, it was not the country of his 
father's adoption which had turned on him. 
It was but a little clique of unscrupulous 
men. Were there not in the heart of busy 
Lumside a thousand houses open to him? 
If he were content that his friends should 
run risks on his behalf, he need not have 
left the ready shelter of their hearths. No, 
he had no quarrel with the country, after all ; 
he quarrelled only with the men who had 
injured him, while they appeared to admin- 
ister their country's laws. Still, he was an 
outcast with a price upon his head. 
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Till the stigma was removed, he must 
continue, or return to injustice and suffer 
an increased penalty for his escape. 

It rapidly darkened, and Abel found him- 
self, after some miles of walking, out of 
earshot of the sea. 

Now and again the trickling of a roadside 
rivulet fell upon his ear; it was about the 
only sound under the starry sky. He knew 
nothing of his whereabouts, except that he 
was going upwards and inwards ; on his right 
hand, a mountain rising into the blue of 
the night; on his left, a country of plains, 
where the fog seemed to be lying thick. 

Abel thought of many things in the dark- 
ness which began to envelop him — his love, 
among others things; and much comfort it 
gave him to know that Helen at least would 
have no misunderstanding about him, once she 
had heard of his being saved from the Side. 

He did not confess it to himself, but it 
was even then his love for her that, like a 
magnet, was drawing him in the direction 
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which he knew must sooner or later bring 
him within reach of Kilwhinn. 

Then he made a sudden turn in the road, 
and stood on the summit of a hollow, where 
a mountain-staeain crept, a gurgling sound, 
through a bridge. He had been walking 
like a man in a dream for some time, think- 
ing of the construction of that society from 
which he was at present an outcast. All 
its imperfections, as he and Gabriel had dis- 
cussed them, had risen before him, and he 
had cried aloud — 

" That we could begin all over again, with- 
out the fictions and conventionalities, so as 
to be free, equal, and fraternal I That man, 
on the ground of his manhood, might walk 
the earth, head erect, unrestrained by caste, 
unembarrassed by circumstance, governed 
only to mild social endsl This beautiful 
world might still be made an Eden, and the 
perpetual joy of a first surprise might be on 
the face of every son and daughter who en- 
tered it I Yes, it will have to come, as 
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Gabriel says it came last century to France. 
To get back to our Eden, the old orders and 
the new orders will have to be equalised, 
and all partake of the toil by which Eden 
was not sanctified. The few shall not hold 
the wealth, reward themselves as they 
choose because they are allowed to hold it 
in trust for the majority, and dole out in- 
discriminate pittances to the rest. The up- 
heaval must come : every man must be con- 
tent to have the spade or the hammer in his 
hand for some portion of his day. Oh for a 
return, if but for a little, to the old primeval 
ways, before property and contract began ! " 

He had been murmuring these aspirations 
aloud to himself, when he reached the brow 
of the hiU and looked down into the little 
valley. Across the stream there were lights 
burning; and as if in answer to his mur- 
mured aspiration, he saw a primeval com- 
munity before him. 

He passed down the road and leant upon 
the bridge, looking upon them. Here was 
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no property, certainly — nothing but lives and 
goods in common. It was a tinkers' camp. 
On the bum-side a fire had been kindled, 
and its red flames showed the prostrate 
forms of several families of matted clouts 
sleeping under the starlight. A cart was 
unyoked not far ofi" ; and beneath it, by the 
light of a parafl&n-lamp, he saw and heard 
a woman in pangs of childbirth, while her 
husband quietly waited the issue with a 
pipe in his mouth and a broken glass in his 
hand. Two ponies grazed among the craur 
berry-bushes, and showed black shadows just 
outside the encampment. 

Two old men were stiU drinking from a 
bottle and damning each other on the cart, 
over the head of the woman crying in labour. 
An infant which had crawled away from 
beneath the clouts was sleeping with its 
head and neck over the running water of the 
bum, but a retriever had his paw upon its 
skirts. Abel passed up the other side of the 
knoll and out of sight, exclaiming — 
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" Not that — not that ! The conventional 
and the unjust is better than that." 

By -and -by the white crest of the moon 
shone over the mountain-top, and he saw 
the plain stretch out before him, rising 
farther off into mountain-peaks, chain upon 
chain of them. 

He had not been in this western desolation 
of hill and heather before : he missed the 
sounds of the town ; the curlew's voice fell 
upon his heart like the sod on the lid of a 
cofl&n. Beautiful it all was, but oppressive 
to him, who found his joy in the crowded 
streets, among the heavy-laden faces of the 
workers from whom he had been driven out. 

He was growing weary now. He leapt a 
pool of water into which the stars were shin- 
ing, got up on a ridge of heather, and lay 
down, his hands clasped behind his head. 

The breeze which stole over him from the 
mountain-top was keen and chill; but his 
senses were steeled against excesses of the 
weather. He lay among the purple heather 

VOL. II. 
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like a tree-trunk ; and with all heaven's stars 
overhead, he fell asleep till the violet dawn 
was bathing the mountains in light. 

It is hard for youth to abandon hope, even 
precocious youth which has busied itself 
before its time with man's mysterious destiny 
and the evil variety of human lots. 

Abel rose with the dawn, the dew in his 
hair and clothes, and the blessed murmur of 
life was going on around him. He had gone 
much higher up the mountain than he was 
aware ; for he could see the blue firth wind- 
ing outwards to the sea, and the unresting 
ships running up to anchor at Eannock. 
He breakfasted on a couple of hard biscuits, 
and lapped the chill, clean water of a moun- 
tain-spring ; then he held on his way round 
the hillside. The awakening life of the 
early morning was something new to his 
experience. Many a morning had been 
ushered in for him with sleepless eyes, and 
he knew the hours as they sped, by the 
sound of the steam whistle, the first tramp 
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of feet on the causeway, the first rumbling 
of lorries on the street. 

How difierent life was here ! It sur- 
rounded him in the myriad hum of glancing 
wings, in the cry of wild birds, the bleat- 
ing of sheep, the voice of shepherds on the 
plain, and the tumbling of grey, melodious 
waters. 

As he descended on the inland side of 
the mountain, the Camperton range of hills 
stretched before him, and he instinctively 
followed a devious pathway across the fields 
and began ascending them. 

All sentient existence was wakening around 
him to work. He had not seen such a spec- 
tacle before. Labour, labour, labour — ^was it 
not written on the face of the fields ? 

He paused at the roadside to watch bat- 
talions of ants ; they were rolling great logs 
to their hills and communities. The bees 
were out, and searching from clover to clover 
for the hidden drops which scented the morn- 
ing air. The rooks were among the black 
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patches thrown up overnight by the moles, 
carrying away the worms. 

He saw coUies with anxious face and pro- 
truding tongues at the gates. On this side 
were red and black cattle set loose to graze ; 
on that side were shaggy horses, who had 
been out aQ night, putting their heads into 
their halters and meekly following to the 
mill or the road. How sweet and clean was 
the wakening up to labour here ! 

Abel asked himself, as he marched up the 
brow of the Camperton range, whether it was 
ever meant that men should gather into vast, 
overcrowded haunts, and toil beneath a pall 
of reek. And he decided that nature had 
not meant it, that God had not meant it; 
and that when the day did come that labour 
became unitedly conscious of its own strength 
and rights, it would go back upon the land, 
and ask to be blown upon by the breezes and 
to be strengthened by the sunshine of the 
country. 
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At noon Abel had reached the xnid-height 
of the first peak of the Camperton range. 

" What castle is that ? " he asked at the 
door of a roadside smithy, where an old 
man was hammering the hoof of a horse. 

" Castle Kilwhinn. Ance the stranghold 
o' the Wauchs; noo the country seat o' a 
Lumside Bailie." 

The man renewed his hammering, and 
Abel looked in at the smithy door. 

" You'll waste a lot of coals in that forge 
o' yours; you have three draughts plajdng 
on it at the same time." 

" Ye're gey sharp to notice the like o' that. 
It's the torment o' my life, that forge." 

Abel unbarred the door and went in. 

" Will you put me up tiU I sort it ? " he 
asked, returning to the blacksmith. 

" Are ye skeely ? " 

" Yes." 

" Ye'U be frae Eannock or Lumside ? " 

"Lumside." 
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"Wad ye iindertak' to mend it for your 
keep ? " 

" Yes. How far is Castle Kilwhinn from 
this ? " 

"Aiblins five miles." 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

COAL STREET. 

Walter Wilson called at the "office" in 
Coal Street one afternoon, as his senior part- 
ner had asked him. 

He was not much wanted there — ^his work 
being well defined at the " shops " : with the 
financing of the business he had as little to 
do as possible — nothing, in fact, but to listen 
to a quarterly statement of profit and loss. 
This particular evening, however — the clerks 
being dismissed — the senior partner set a 
chair for Walter at the side of his fire, and 
settled down in his own one, with the obvious 
intention of sajdng a great deal. 

'* They'll have sent you a ticket for the 
dinner?" said the Bailie. 
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" No." 

"I'm to have a dinner given me by the 
iron and coal interest — a banquet, I may 
call it — in recognition of my services at 
this crisis. The strike's oflBcially closed, and 
that without any compromise on our part. 
You will have all your men in again to- 
morrow." 

"That's good news, for the strike clause 
had been omitted from some of the heaviest 
contracts. I don't know how that happened ; 
we would have lost heavily if the men hadn't 
come in." 

" Never venture, never win, Mr Walter. 
If I hadn't agreed to work the contracts 
without the strike clause, I wouldn't have 
got them at all. It was a case where some- 
thing had to be risked. You perceive that 
it was worth running it. That's the sort 
of situation, however, on which a man can 
only judge with perfect assurance and fore- 
sight after many years of experience. Oh, to 
be sure ; light your cigar. Why not ? And 
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if you go to that lower press, you'll find a 
decanter." 

" When does the banquet come ofiF, Bailie?" 

" In a few days. You'll see from your 
ticket. Of course I'm officially ignorant of 
its being about to take place — ^modesty, you 
know, and that sort o' thing. I'm sorry 
to hear your uncle's so poorly. He behaves 
badly to himself. He seems anxious to be 
finally quit of all his responsibilities." 

" Is there anything particular to say about 
the strike. Bailie? I've got an engagement 
at the Lord Provost's to-night; I haven't 
much time." 

"I'm due there myself; but a little judi- 
cious lateness is not at all harmful in your 
social engagements, Mr Walter. I've always 
made it a point, when I could do so without 
detriment to business, to make other people 
wait on me a little. You impress your in- 
dividuality and importance on them when 
you put them to a little trouble about you." 

Walter laughed. The Bailie rose and 
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opened the door, peered beneath the desks 
in the outer rooms, came back, locked the 
door, and sat down again. 

"Was there a rat in the other room?" 
asked Walter. 

" Now to business. You'll have seen, from 
the malicious reports of my speech on sani- 
tation at the Council Board, that my brother 
is back in Lumside, occup3ring a humble 
position at the river Meadows." 

Walter never read the papers, except as 
they might happen to discuss horse -racing, 
yachting, or boating. He had not read the 
Bailie's speech — at which the senior partner 
was a little scandalised, and stopped to ad- 
monish him. Then he resumed — 

"We're in the position, Mr Walter, of a 
great ironclad ship, fully equipped at every 
point with all modem improvements, pre- 
pared to sweep the seas; but that ship has 
a big torpedo lying under her keel, and 
the torpedo may at any moment make a 
hole in her bottom and let the water in." 
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" Who's the torpedo ? " 

"That fellow at the Meadows. Thomas 
Govan is the torpedo, and if his teeth are 
not drawn he will explode ; for the fellow 
hasn't completed his series of boilers, and if 
he patents a new process, he can carry the 
markets by force." 

Walter smoked on in silence, and sug- 
gested nothing. 

"Now this new invention must be taken 
from him before it arrives at th.e stage of 
a patent. How do you think it can be 
done ? " 

" Buy it." 

" You know little of Thomas Govan if you 
think it can be bought. He's a dour, thrawn 
man; he'll neither buy nor sell with me 
again. I know him. No, no; there's no 
'stroke' to be done with him. He's a tor- 
pedo, I tell ye, and he's under our ship. 
He must be got out of the way." 

" I've no ill-will at your brother, Mr Govan. 
Live and let live, is my motto." 
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" There's nobody proposes to murder him; 
said the Bailie, with gruff decision. 

" You can't stop him patenting a discovery 
if he makes it." 

" No ; but we can stop him before he tries 
to patent it. We can transfer the discovery 
in the first place. Can ye not see ? " 

" No." 

"Well, then, it's this. A couple o' men 
must be got who understand their business, 
to see into what it is Thomas is about. They 
will be well paid for it, and the discovery will 
be transferred." 

"A burglary?" 

"Will be transferred. And, Mr Walter, 
if you'll just step up to Bogue's Private 
Inquiry Office, you can arrange how it's all 
to be done. It would scarcely do for me 
to appear in the matter." 

" No, Bailie Govan, I will not. Business 
is business, but I'm damned if it's bur- 
glary; and I'll have no hand in this affair. 
I must go." 
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And Walter rose and unlocked the door. 

"Walter," said the Bailie, following him, 
" you're good — ^yes, you're good. I was not 
mistaken in you. Say no more of this, and 
you will hear no more." 

"Good-bye, then. I'll see you at the 
Provost's." 

...... 

" I'll have to make my own arrangements," 
said the Bailie, going back and stirring the 
fire. 

He did make his own arrangements, for 
he felt that it was a matter which concerned 
the future prosperity of the firm. He accord- 
ingly made out a slip for the benefit of Had- 
wen, who was to scour the Meadows for 
grievances, and show up in alarming type 
in the 'Ray' how municipal interests were 
neglected there. That would prepare the 
way for a motion at the next quarterly 
meeting by which Thomas Govan might be 
thrown adrift again. 

But at the outset Bogue's Inquiry OflBce 
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must be made to supply him with the means 
of abstracting the patents. 

Bogue was a small, genteel man, who had 
been dismissed from the local detective force 
because he would not divide his " tips " with 
the impartiality other investigators of crime 
required of him. So he had set up as crim- 
inal investigator on his own account; and 
if the published puffs of his career were to 
be believed, there was nothing in heaven, or 
earth, or under the earth, which either his 
own or his staff's eagle eye might not dis- 
cover upon generous payment being made 
them. 

When the Bailie went into his cosy par- 
lour, the investigator was standing at a 
looking-glass adjusting a clerical tie; his 
garments were all ecclesiastical. There was 
a synod of Presbyterian clergymen in town. 
A young clergyman had just eloped with 
an elderly lady from his own parish, and 
Bogue was engaged on behalf of a husband 
very glad to get rid of her, to see what dis- 
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coveries he could make by judicious eaves- 
dropping and other experimental methods 
known to him. 

"I always regretted your leaving the de- 
tective force of the city, Bogue," said the 
Bailie, looking at the clerical figure before 
him with subdued admiration. 

** I would go back again, sir, if you'd make 
me chief of the department," said the detec- 
tive, bowing. 

"That's not impossible. You appreciate 
influence, I see. Well, I have a job for 
you. If you execute it to my satisfaction, 
there's no reason why the department should 
lose a good chief." 

Bogue brightened up, and set a chair for 
his employer and possible promoter. 

"Your reports upon Thomas Go van have 
been very full and satisfactory, Bogue." 

"Thank ye, sir." 

"But I want you to go a step further." 

"Yes, sir." 

" You've surveyed the outside of his prem- 
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ises with great judiciousness. I have no 
fault to find with that. You must now get 
inside somehow, and carry away — not a 
report of the model boilers, but the boilers 
themselves — the very models themselves." 

"You surprise me, sir." 

" Why so ? " 

" Do I understand you to say that we are 
to remove the goods of Thomas Govan with- 
out a warrant — to lift them, in fact ? " 

" To be sure " — and the Bailie drew out a 
cheque-book. " Now, Bogue, do you see that 
blank cheque ? " 

" I do, sir." 

" Give me a dip of ink." 

" Here you are, sir." 

" There's a signed blank cheque ; I don't 
fill it in. You know Gordon and Muddock ? 
The morning after Thomas Govan's work- 
shop has been ransacked — his models ab- 
stracted, his drawings destroyed — go to 
Gordon and Muddock. They will present 
you with that blank cheque. You can 
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appraise your own services at your own 
sum, — anything reasonable, you understand, 
— and the cashier at the Bank of Blankie 
will not look at it twice." 

" I think I understand," said the detective, 
following the cheque with a hungry eye into 
its envelope, and sapng "Good night" to 
the winking Bailie at his door. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



A DAY IN THE COUNTEY. 

Maggie Govan overheard a conversation be- 
tween her father and mother about her uncle 
Thomas. She went to a newspaper and read 
her father's speech upon the price of sanita- 
tion, and found out that at a place called 
the Meadows, the uncle she had been told 
was in South America, now worked at a life- 
saving apparatus. 

" Where's the Meadows ? " she asked at 
dinner the same day. And her father, look- 
ing at her with a frown on his brow, said 
the Meadows was a place no young lady 
needed to know anything about. 

But Maggie went down into the kitchen 
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and asked the cook, who told her that it was 
a park at the river, where her uncle lived in 
a wee house. Would she like to see it ? And 
Maggie inquired of her what her business 
was? The cook said that she knew a man 
that knew her uncle, and that, if he was poor, 
he was good. 

Maggie only turned up her nose, and went 
up-stairs again. 

Next day, however, she stepped into the 
carriage, and drove into the heart of Lumside, 
exchanged a batch of old novels for a handful 
of magazines at Mr Hosie's book-shop, and 
told Collins to tell the coachman to drive to 
the Meadows. 

Collins was not at all sure of his young 
mistress. He paused and said — 

" Beg pardon, miss." 

" You are to drive to the Meadows," said 
Maggie, peremptorily ; " and you'd better 
touch your hat to me. You didn't do it the 
last time. It's not manners." 

Collins touched his hat, and the carriage 
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drove away through greasy and reeking 
streets to the Meadows. 

Twice it stopped to make inquiry about 
the life-saving apparatus, and after a few 
unnecessary curves and circumlocutions among 
side-walks, it finally drove up to the door of 
the cottage. 

Maggie waved her parcel of magazines at 
the window, seeing Jenny's face peeping over 
a muslin screen. 

Then she leapt out and darted up the walk, 
and in a moment was loudly kissing her 
cousin on both cheeks. 

" Maggie, you sweet thing ! have you 
found us out at last?" 

"And me and the whole of us thinking 
you were in South America." 

*' Not the whole of you. Nelly knew better, 
at any rate." 

"Did she? Then she didn't tell me. She's 
a sly one when she likes, with that solemn 
face of hers. Where's uncle ? " 

" He's round at the back. Wait a minute - 
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you mustn't go to him in that lovely poplin. 
He's a blacksmith, and an engineer, and a 
turner, and heaven knows all what. You 
would get yourself dreadfully soiled if you 
went in right off." 

" As if I cared a pin about my poplin ! " said 
Maggie, adjusting it with a view to cleanli- 
ness, while she let herself out into the little 
garden, and to the door of the workshop. 

But at sight of her uncle care for her dress 
vanished, and she rushed, regardless of smoke, 
through iron filings and indiscriminate heaps 
of metal, and with the red blaze of the forge 
upon her face, held it up to him to be kissed. 

"My bonnie girl," said Thomas, laying 
down a hammer and a red bar of iron, " you've 
a heart o' love in you. Come outside ; this 
is no place for you." 

But Maggie would not be denied her caress 
in the first place ; after it was over, with her 
hand in her uncle's, she led him to the garden, 
where Jenny, with a linen apron on as tall as 
herself, was briskly wiping a spoon. 
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" You dear old uncle Thomas ! " said Maggie, 
as they came out into the broad light of day ; 
"and this is your Benyman & Fiske, and 
your fine appointment in the States ? What 
a shame ! " 

** It's airier, Maggie, than the old place at 
the Works. I like it better. Look round you 
and see Jenny's gardening ; it's aU done by 
book. There's * Smith on Annuals' coming 
out in that bed ; * Thomson on Curlies ' will 
appear in these ridges later on; and nearer 
the summer-house yonder she's erected a tree 
on the principle of Bacon's Essays." 

" Well, I never ! " said Maggie, still holding 
her uncle's hand. 

'^ But come out and see the park." 

They all went out to the front • of the cot- 
tage, where the horses were pawing the ground, 
and the coachman and footman of the West 
End magistrate were waiting, with sour ex- 
pectant faces. 

** Get in, uncle Thomas I " cried Maggie, 
pulling the door open. 
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" No, no, lass," said uncle Thomas, retiring 
a pace upon Jenny, who was still mechanically 
polishing her spoon. 

"Dear uncle Thomas I just to please me, 
if you please." 

So uncle Thomas stepped up into the car- 
riage and sat down among the magazines. 

" Get up now, Jenny, beside uncle." 

Jenny, laughing, got up. 

" And now, away you go three times round 
the Meadows, Collins ! " 

" Stop, stop ! " said Jenny, looking upon 
her open door. 

" Lock it, and bring me the key," ordered 
Maggie; and the footman brought her the 
key. 

" Crikey ! I call this fine," said Maggie, with 
a flush on her cheeks ; and the horses set ofl* 
round the Meadows. 

Jenny had agreed to accompany her cousin 
next day to Kilwhinn. There was to be a 
great opening party, at which " all the world " 
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was to be present a week or two later. To 
that, Jenny, of course, would not be invited ; 
but in the meantime, so long as Nelly was at 
the castle, it would, she thought, be a pleasant 
change to see the extent of her uncle's pros- 
perity, not to speak of sniffing the fresh 
country air. 

Maggie and she, therefore, set oflF by an 
early steamboat next day. 

Maggie was less boisterously happy than 
she had been the day before. Indeed she 
preferred to be down in the velvet saloon, 
with folded hands, looking thoughtfully out 
upon nothing. 

" Do you call this a day in the country ? " 
asked Jenny, staring at her from the door of 
the saloon. " Come up-stairs into the light 
— up and see the ships — or Fll begin to 
think you're sorry I came." 

Maggie went up-stairs among the ropes and 
the tourists, and putting her hand in Jenny's 
arm, the pair walked up and down like a 
couple of Portias who had newly donned the 
legal gown. 
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" Ah, poor Abel Durrand ! " cried Jenny ; 
"there are the men all back to their work 
again; hear to them hammering the ships. 
Poor fellows ! they've lost their leader, and, 
without him, have to go on nailing for the 
old wages/' 

" Who's Abel Durrand ? " 

" Nelly can tell you, perhaps ; you can ask 
her when we go to Kilwhinn." 

" I think I've heard Gabriel mention him." 

" Who's Gabriel ? " 

" What ! who's Gabriel ? What a pretence ! 
To say you don't know Gabriel le Kefugi^. 
Everybody knows him. He is a most distin- 
guished man: his knowledge of French is 
consummate. I saw that in a review of his 
great grammar of the language. You are 
only pretending you don't know him, Jenny." 

" You forget, Mag, that Lumside has more 
than half a million of people in it, and that 
one more or less doesn't much matter." 

" Oh, doesn't it much matter ? It's just 
ten o'clock now," said Maggie, looking at her 
watch ; " you'll know better at one." 
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"You speak in riddles, girl," said Jenny, 
frowning upon a dandy in another steamboat 
who had put up his eyeglass, and waved his 
handkerchief at them. 

The remainder of the sail was accomplished 
amidst much light chat and banter ; for Maggie 
recovered her buoyancy, and as the steamboat 
neared the quay, from which the road led to 
Kilwhinn, she became so laughingly demon- 
strative that stolid passengers looked at her 
with frigid glances of surprise. 

* 

" There, Jenny ! there ! " she cried from the 
hurricane-deck, as they approached the land- 
ing-stage. " You can judge for yourself what 
he is. Doesn't he look great and noble? 
Can't you see at a glance that Gabriel le 
Refugio is a gentleman?" 

" I don't see anything," said Jenny, de- 
clining to notice a little figure superbly 
dressed in a black coat and fine white vest, 
with a rosebud in a button-hole. 

But Maggie did not hear her. They 
stepped oflf the steamboat, and Maggie, with- 
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out further ado, put her face beneath Gabriers 
shining black hat, and was kissed with a cor- 
diality which astonished all the beholders. 

Jenny, stiff and surprised, was brought to 
Grabriel, whom she attempted to freeze with 
one of her coldest looks. She resented such 
treatment of her young thoughtless cousin; 
and when Gabriel, hat in hand, motioned her 
to a little open chariot waiting on the road, 
she went into it with as sullen and forbidding 
an expression as she could summon to her 
features. 

" You're driving, are you, Gabriel ? " 

" Yes, sweetheart." 

" Then Fll give Jenny the place of honour 
beside you, and Fll sit opposite and look at 

you." 

Jenny sat down and defined herself off 
from Gabriel, who was on the same seat with 
her, so that the hems of her garments should 
not so much as touch him. 

" You have told Miss Janet ? " said Gabriel 
inquiringly, touching his ponies with the whip. 
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'' Janet isn't her name, you foolish man." 

" I had thought you told me Janet was 
your cousin's name." 

" Jenny's her name, and silly's her nature. 
Look at her, Gabriel ; did you ever see such 
a face ? " 

Gabriel, who needed most of his attention 
for the ponies, tried to get a side-glance at 
Jenny, but failed. 

" I dare not look, sweetheart ; but if her 
heart is as light as mine, she wiU have happi- 
ness written on her brow." 

" Oh, thank you, Mr Gabriel, I am quite 
happy," observed Jenny tartly, drawing her- 
self still more closely into her comer. She 
could not understand the situation at all. 
She sat looking out upon the hedgerows and 
the farmyards, and the horses in the fields, and 
the men breaking the stones in the recesses of 
the road, and it occurred to her that something 
rather important was going to happen. 

" Gabriel," said Maggie at last, after watch- 
ing her cousin's averted face, " tell her." 
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And Gabriel reined in his ponies until they 
began to walk. Then he turned half round 
upon Jenny, and said- 

" You have not given us your sjnnpathy. 
No ; you have said in your heart, I do not 
like him. Yes; but we have both trusted 
you, Janet ; and, seeing you, I say to myself, 
she is worth the trust of us. It is not a long 
story. We have loved ; we would live to- 
gether; we go to get married." 

Jenny started in her place, looked keen- 
ly into the eyes of the speaker, found them 
mild, strong, and unflinching, and fell back 
again. 

" It is a surprise to you : we have concealed 
our love well. It has not been told to mortal 
ear until I had courage and spoke to sweet- 
heart's father. I choose to forget what he 
answered me. For manhood's sake I recall 
no more the words he put into his anger. 
Enough, he spurned me. But sweetheart re- 
mained true. I am a — I am not an English- 
man. Yes, it is true. I have considered the 
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difficulty ; I am not young any longer. She 
can only hope — poor sweetheart! — to have 
moderate joys in my society. Yet she has 
clung to me, Janet ; and I, who have not the 
religion of the Presbyterians, have consented 
to stand at the Presbjrterian altar." 

"Oh, Gabriel, there are no altars in our 
churches. Jenny, isn't it all too delightful ? " 

"My dear Maggie, I don't know what to 
say to it." 

" It's no use saying anything the least 
disagreeable. We will be at Mr Masson's 
manse soon ; he is a friend of Gabriel's : and 
you've got to be my bridesmaid, whether you 
like it or not." 

" Of course I will like it, dear." 

" And you think we're going to the Castle 
of Kilwhinn, do you? Yes, to the Castle 
of Kilwhinn — but to our one, not to Bailie 
Govan's ; to our dear cottage on the Camper- 
ton Hills, with its terraced garden and apple 
and plum trees. That's the castle you are 
going to ; and if you don't like it better than 
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the other one, you're not the dear, sincere 
Jenny IVe been telling Gabriel about." 

" Bravely spoken, sweetheart," said Gabriel. 

" I am sure you were both very good to 
take me into your confidence,'! answered 
Jenny, with tears in her eyes. 

The Kev. Mr Masson's church was a grey 
old structure, lying in a hollow of the road 
towards KHwhinn. 

Mr Masson was standing at the vestry door 
in the sunshine, with his gown on and a felt 
hat upon his head, when Gabriel drew up his 
ponies and lifted Maggie out. 

The parish over which Mr Masson exercised 
spiritual control was very wide. The village 
to which the church was attached was not 
visible to the eye ; it lay far round a green 
comer out of sight. So there was nobody 
either outside or inside the church except 
the minister and his "man." 

"I'm ready for you, you see," said Mr 
Masson, who knew Gabriel of old for his 
scholarship, and who, in publishing his * Celtic 
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Remains/ had submitted his chapter on Brit- 
tany to his revisal and correction. 

And the minister led the way into the 
room, where a flood of crimson light was 
warming the open Bible on the little raised 
desk, some worn theology in brown covers 
behind a latticed doorway on the wall, and a 
bunch of clerical garments hanging limp from 
half-a-dozen pegs on the door. 

" Are you ready ? " said Mr Masson, looking 
at Jenny, who, he thought, was the bride. 

*' It's me," said Maggie, her eyes sparkling 
with excitement ; and Gabriel and she ranged 
themselves in front of him. 

" You will not postpone it to too much 
length?" asked Gabriel; and the minister, 
smiling, said he would marry them as briefly 
as his orders would allow him. 

It did not take long; but Gabriel was 
evidently confused by the various transitions 
from question and answer to prayer and 
address, though he went through it all with 
much devoutness of aspect. 
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" It is all sweetly simple," he said, helping 
Madame le Kefugi^ into the conveyance 
when the register had been signed, and the 
" man " fee'd, and Mr Masson thanked. 

" You go on to the Camperton Hills, I 
suppose?" said the minister, looking pleas- 
antly at the trio, — the bewildered Jenny 
trjing to convince herself it was not all a 
summer day's dream. 

" I have bought a cottage overlooking the 
pretty village of Kilwhinn," said Gabriel, 
proudly. " Madame will be only too happy 
to see the Kev. Mr Masson at an early date." 

" Oh yes, do come," said Madame. " We 
will be there for two months or more till all 
GabrieFs holidays are over." 

" I hope you will have a happy time," said 
the minister ; and Maggie, clutching Jenny's 
hands, cried, " Oh yes, to be sure." 
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CHAPTEK XLI. 



A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Abel settled down at the little roadside 
forge, and was not allowed to feel that all 
the world was against him. The old black- 
smith took to him amazingly, and, witness- 
ing his skiU with the hammer and bellows, 
was fain to sit in the shade- smoking strong 
tobacco, and conferring advice upon the 
volunteer. 

There was a daughter in the house who 
was as fond of Abel as her father. She was 
a buxom deep-breasted girl, with red arms, 
sparkling black eyes, and a habit of blushing. 

From the beginning she made Abel very- 
comfortable, without saying much. In his 
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little bedroom above the forge she laid out 
all her white sheets for him, put flowers in 
his window, and shook the aroma from last 
year's rose-leaves in a bowl. She gave him 
his meals in their best crockery ; and put up 
little signals of attachment, in the shape of 
red bows to her throat and white cufis for 
her wrists. She only spoke in monosylla- 
bles, which made her kindliness all the more 
pleasant to the outlaw. Abel, even in the 
midst of his attachment to the lady of Kil- 
whinn felt somehow that the blacksmith's 
daughter was standing in the avenue to 
his heart. 

He thought her pretty, shapely, and indus- 
trious, one forenoon when he had left the black- 
smith discoursing about the inner and outer 
rinds of a hoof, to get a draught of spring- 
water. For as he approached the spring, he 
looked into the ravine from which the water 
flowed, and beside an inner pool his friend 
was wringing linen, her round arms, ankles, 
and bosom being bare to the breeze and the 
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sunlight^ which came through the trellised 
leaves of the trees upon her from above. 
And it was put into his heart as he stooped 
to drink the clear water of the well, why- 
should I not withdraw from the crowd? 
What greater happiness could there be than 
busy retirement in the company of this 
industrious creature? 

Then he did his work at the forge so in- 
differently when he returned to it, that the 
old man seized the hammer and said, " I m 
feared you're gettin' tired o't." 



That evening, having helped his silent 
friend to feed her hens, and having carried 
a pail of food to the sty, and asked her some 
questions about Kilwhinn, he set off along 
the road which edged the Camperton range, 
to get a nearer view of the castle than he 
had yet obtained. 

Except a few straggling houses there was 
nothing between him and the village of Kil- 
whinn, whose blue cloudlet of smoke he could 
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discern from his highway as it clung about 
the wann red roofs. He was in a much more 
resigned state of mind than he had been 
while climbing up from the shore of the Fair 
Loch. Had he not been kindly taken in and 
entertained by a man who knew nothing 
of him, — by a woman he had never seen 
before ? 

But there was more than that in his con- 
tent. The blacksmith had got some weekly 
papers, and he had read the whole tale of his 
trial and subsequent drowning, with Kefugi^'s 
letters, and other men's criticisms. He felt, 
as it were, dismissed from the world perforce. 
Yet never had the sense of possession been 
more strong in him than that evening, walk- 
ing among the moorland of the upper hills, 
and looking along the fertile valley of Kil- 
whinn. He saw the towers and red walls of 
the castle without a throb of humility. But 
might it not be happier for Nelly, if he never 
claimed her again ? 

He had walked for more than an hour, and 
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Kilwhinn, and the castle, and the river were 
right opposite and under him. 

He reclined uncomfortably on a heap of 
broken stones in a recess on the road, while 
he watched the shadow of the clouds travel- 
ling over the opposite lochs and slopes. 

And he sat there clasping his knees, wish- 
ing that he could devise some plans for his 
future likely to take him back to the exciting 
stream of his old employments. But as yet 
no plans would form in his mind. He must 
wait at the forge and work away, until time 
and absence did something for him. He was 
about to rise and return, thinking of the 
supper-table, and the blacksmith's long grace, 
and his new friend's blushing countenance, 
as she poured out the tumblerful of foaming 
fresh milk, and put down the " farls " of oat- 
cake, and the " wad " of honeycomb, and the 
new-laid eggs. It was a pleasant, toothsome 
prospect in the midst of his misfortune to 
return to that well-spread board and silent 
sympathy. It interfered, perhaps, with the 
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depth of that other attachment which kept 
his eyes strained upon the ivy-covered cliff 
across the wide valley, and the feudal walls 
which crowned it. For after all, might it 
not be, he thought, that he was called to 
obscure toils by the roadside, rather than to 
the fight of the platform and the market- 
place, in the eyes of all men? It was a 
dangerous line of reflection — not one likely to 
help him out of his difficulties ; but he was 
indulging it, on his heap of broken stones, 
when he heard a voice singing— 

" La penitence est douce 
Nous nous embrasserons — ^rons — ^rons 
Nous nous embrasseTons." 

Abel sat still while the singer approached, 
and in another moment the little figure of 
Gabriel, dressed in brown tweed, with a 
Scotch bonnet on his head, and his right 
hand twirling a stick of thorn, went by. 

He was looking towards the valley as he 
passed, and did not at first notice Abel; 
then he performed a rapid movement, sing- 
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ing, "ron, ron, ron, petit patapon" all the 
whUe, and confronted his friend. 

" Eon — ron — ron — petit— patapon " — he 
went on mechanically but slowly as he gazed 
into the recess, and made certain that the 
man seated on the heap was somebody he 
had known. 

But Abel had grown a beard and mous- 
tache within the last few weeks, and his 
identity did not establish itself just at first 
sight. 

" Gabriel ! " cried Abel, when he realised 
that inside the brown tweed and beneath 
the Scotch bonnet was his friend and 
adviser. 

"Huguenot!" screamed the singer, drop- 
ping his stick, and casting his bonnet away 
in the excitement, while he spread his arms 
and rushed to meet him. 

His emotion was not under British control, 
for he clasped Abel in his arms and kissed 
him on the right cheek, and stepped back 
to look . at him, and danced round him, and 
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finally poured over him such a torrent of 
eloquent French that the tears were fain to 
start to the outlaw's eyes. 

" Brother, you are well found," said M. le 
Eefugi^, panting with the excitement which 
he had himself called up. 

*' You thought me dead, I suppose." 

" At one time for a little I did think so. 
But it was no longer so. No ; Janet had 
told me that you were not any more deceased. 
Oh, brother, you have made the magnificent 
escape ! It is scarcely to be believed. I told 
Janet that I had followed you with tears to 
the grave — to the grave of the — what you 
call ? imagination. But Janet, who has such 
positive views, contradicted me and said, 
'Wait, you will see.' And I have waited. 
And this is you — Abel Durrand — alive to me, 
to the future, to humanity." 

Gabriel rushed at his friend again, em- 
braced him, and picked up his cap and 
thorn stick. 

"Has anything happened?" asked Abel. 
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" You talk of Janet. Who is she, and how 
does she know me ? " 

"Ah!" cried Gabriel, his black eyes 
searching the face of his friend with an air 
of inexpressible slyness. '' Perhaps you do 
not know Janet?" 

"Indeed I don't," said Abel, bewildered 
by his friend's manner. "And I would have 
written you of my safe escape, if I hadn't 
feared that it might lead to trouble for both 
you and me. Besides, I knew it was time for 
your holidays, and, in view of the amnesty, 
I thought you might have gone to Paris for 
a little." 

" Paris no more," said Gabriel, holding up 
a deprecating hand, and speaking with slow 
solemnity. "I have made my choice. I 
can do nothing any more for humanity; I 
can only watch others do it. You, Abel, 
you — I have infinite faith in your devotion 
to the great cause. And you have been 
called back to take your place in the front 
rank of battle again." 
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Gabriel spoke uneasily, as if he was a 
soldier who, himself having turned his back 
• in battle, tried to make up for it to his 
conscience by the profusion of his advice. 

"But putting humanity aside just now, 

who is Janet ? You are not married, 

Gabriel ? " 

Gabriel hit the ground with his thorn stick 
and stood still. 

" You have made the guess, accurate, cor- 
rect, all right. Yes, I am married." 

" To Janet ? " 

"Ah, Huguenot, you are one sly fellow! 
Janet — Miss Govan — she has been our 
bridesmaid. She has lived with us till her 
father comes from London, where he is 
obtaining a patent. I have not married 
Janet, as you know. I have run away with 
her cousin, the daughter of Bailie Govan, 
who owns the castle there." 

They stood looking down the hillside, 
over the stream and up the cliff to the 
castle; and neither of them spoke for a 
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little. When Gabriel next looked at Abel, 
the latter had lost all his colour, his face 
was even cadaverous, and he seemed about 
to swoon. 

" Friend, have I done wrong to marry, and 
to forsake the cause of humanity ? " inquired 
Gabriel, with much anxiety in the tone of 
his voice. 

" How should I know ? " said Abel coldly, 
laying hold of a moss-covered milestone to 
steady himself. He for a moment thought 
his friend had robbed him of his sweet- 
heart. 

" But I had loved the girl a long time, and 
had not confessed to you or even to myself, 
Abel. And now I find, having married her, 
that she fills my mind to the exclusion of all 
other subjects. She is so young, poor thing ! 
and has so little the experience of the world. 
Experience ! the chaffinches on the plum-trees 
know more of life than my little Maggie." 

Abel breathed freely ; Gabriel had married 
the young sister. 
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"I should like to see Miss Go van, if I 
dared," he said. 

" Why should you not dare ? " 

"You forget that there is a price on my 
head. You are living in the village of Kil- 
whinn, I suppose ? " 

"My good Huguenot, you see how the 
little Maggie fills my mind — 'ron, ron, ron, 
petit patapon, qui gardait ses moutons ' — ^for 
I had forgotten to give you the word of con- 
gratulation. This very day it is announced 
from the Home Oifice, that from consequence 
to the confession of James Adams on his 
deathbed, that he was bribed to say Abel 
Durrand had assaulted him and his com- 
rades, the said Abel Durrand, if he be alive, 
is relieved of the penalty which was attached 
to him. Come back with me to my house to 
see it, and to see Miss Govan and my wife. 
' Ron, ron, ron, petit patapon,' Huguenot, the 
world is coming round. I am happy, — yes, 
though I have carried here so long the burden 
of humanity." 
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* 

But the twilight had come down upon 
Kilwhinn; there was a wave of white mist 
roUing in from the sea. Abel told his friend 
of all he owed to the blacksmith and his 
daughter, and urged that first of all he must 
return thither. The friends parted at the 
moss-covered milestone, — Gabriel still in a 
condition of singing rapture— Abel bewH- 
dered with a new sense of freedom and hope. 
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CHAPTEE XLII. 



FREE PARDON. 

Mr Bogue won his blank cheque without 
much difficulty. It had required no great 
exercise of generalship to circumvent the 
workshop of Thomas Govan. In the first 
place, the night policeman who patrolled the 
outskirts of the park had to be bamboozled, 
in case of a sudden alarm bringing them into 
contact with Bogue's observers while they 
were engaged in the practical work of obser- 
vation. 

So Bogue devised a night attack upon 
a main-door house in the neighbourhood of 
the Meadows where lights had been seen in 
the windows at aU hours, and the voices of 
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women had been heard singing and screaming. 
Bogue professed to be in search of a young 
client, and put six guineas at the disposal 
of six " beats " if they would assist him in 
bringing the scapegrace with a whole skin out 
of the house in question upon a given night. 

And the six policemen, with Bogue at their 
head, made their way into the house, past a 
quartet of bjare-shouldered women, excessively 
dressed, into a room where they were served 
with unlicensed wines and spirits. He kept 
them there in genial society and well plied 
with drink for. three hours ; at the end of 
which time he judged that the ransacking in 
the workshop must be fairly accomplished. 
Then he admitted that the client he expected 
must be on some other *' beat ; " and the six 
policemen strolled back to their duties, with 
their brains reeling and a sovereign in their 
pockets. 

It was a well-spent six guineas, for the 
hired investigators at the cottage accomplished 
their task exactly as it had been set them. 
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Indeed there had been no difficulty about it 
whatever, for Thomas Go van and his daughter 
were away, — the former in London, it was 
said, looking out for an engineer's situation 
at the Isle of Dogs — the latter in the country 
waiting till his return. 

In their absence the old mariner who man- 
aged the lock and let the boats, was in charge 
of the cottage, and was too glad to sit in 
Thomas's front room with one of the three 
friends who had suddenly stepped out of the 
darkness of the night, armed with bottle and 
glasses. While he slept under proper super- 
vision in the front room, Thomas's workshop 
was minutely explored. His drawings were 
all abstracted from a chest ; his model boilers 
were either taken to pieces or conveyed away 
altogether ; and these duties being performed, 
everything that was not wanted was arranged 
in as neat a manner as was possible under the 
circumstances. There had been no interfer- 
ence with the experts. A more genteel burg- 
lary was probably never perpetrated. 
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There were no intrusions while the more 
delicate work was going on, and, consequent- 
ly, no blows struck ; and Mr Bogue said to 
his employer, wMe the latter examined the 
model which had been abstracted, in the 
former's office, '' It was worth the money as 
an exhibition of high art." 

At that moment, when the Bailie was still 
standing looking at the model, Bogue had 
not yet cashed his cheque. The former did 
not, therefore, say anything, he was so intent 
upon the boiler. Nor did his scrutiny satisfy 
him as regards the value of the boiler or the 
drawings. 

" Are you sure," he asked, after examining 
all the points of the stolen machinery, " that 
nothing was overlooked ? " 

" I can bring you the men, and you can 
judge for yourself. Bailie." 

" No, thank ye, Bogue. It would never do 
for a man of my position to be associated 
with your men. But I'm bound to tell you, 
man, that this model and these drawings are 
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of no use to me. We had all that in the 
shops years ago. I believe the fellow's ex- 
hausted his ingenuity." 

" I can't say as to that, sir; but ye'll admit 
that IVe acted up to my instructions. IVe 
called at Gordon and Muddock's. It's been a 
devilish expensive job, Bailie Govan. IVe 
had to fee a whole police force, besides the 
men that carried away the model and the 
drawings. It has cost me a hundred pounds 
in bribes alone." 

" Bad luck to the whole aflfair. It's not 
worth a couple o' pounds to me. I hope 
you'll remember that when you're filling in 
the cheque. Don't be too heavy upon't. 
They're bad times just now, and I'm not sure 
that my account's not overdrawn at the Bank 
of Blankie. And I'm still hoping you may 
be induced to come back to the force; in 
which case my influence will not be wanting. 
They're really of so little use to me, these 
drawings and that model, that you might see 
to them being put back in their place again. 
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I wouldn't mind a guinea or two extra for the 
trouble of restoring them. You see it's more 
a little joke than anything else." 

"Yes, sir, it's mighty amusing. IVe 
laughed a good deal over it. Fll see to them 
being put back again. They can be sent 
back easy enough as parcels." 

" Any way you like, Mr Bogue ; good day 
to you." 

Abel returned *to Lumside, bidding his 
friends at the forge good-bye, with a heavy 
heart on their part. The old blacksmith had 
hoped to have got him as a son-in-law, and 
suflFered a considerable pang of disappoint- 
ment when he announced his intention of 
going away. 

As for the rosy daughter, she said nothing 
whatever, but wept into her porridge ; and 
Abel, having finally shaken hands with 
them both, saw her first on one then on 
another knoll of heather far above him, 
shading her eyes with her hands, as she 
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looked at him pursuing his way towards 
the town. 

A little had occurred to shake Abel's faith 
in human nature, but the kindness of these 
roadside friends had firmly established it 
again. He had done, he thought, little to 
merit these people's attention to him, and yet 
here he was, leaving the shelter of their 
home with tears in his eyes, owing them a 
debt of love which money could not discharge. 

Poor blacksmith's daughter! There she 
was again, on another knoll of heather, her 
brown hair blowing free in the wind, and the 
sun shining in her eyes as she shaded them. 

Abel waved his hat to her, and being dis- 
covered, she disappeared behind a " shaw " of 
birches, where her cow was grazing. And 
burying her head in that tranquil animal's 
side, while she drew off a pitcher of milk, she 
wept till the cow got tired of it, and became 
too restless to support her. 

...... 

In Lumside Abel's first duty was to attend 
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at court and receive a free pardon for the 
offence he had not committed. The Bailie, who 
had passed judgment, found it inconvenient 
to sit that day : but the little assessor, with 
his wig more than usually awry, handed the 
outlaw a pardon signed and sealed ; hoped he 
was none the worse for his fright, and said if 
he had chosen to employ a procurator in his 
defence, he would never have been convicted. 

At St Mungo's Court there were great re- 
joicings. The dirty-faced little boys gathered 
under his window — ^no new lodger had taken 
his room — and cheered till their lungs had 
no more wind in them. All his male friends 
crowded in to shake hands with him; and 
such of the matrons on the stair as were at 
all presentable, pushed their way in to wish 
him a kindly welcome back, while little Davie 
clung to his knee. 

He was not made so welcome at the office 
of the union. Another man had taken his 
desk there, and a new policy ruled the thou- 
sands in whose interest the office was estab- 
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lished. When he told his successor that he 
wished to write a letter resigning his con- 
nection with the union, the paper was readily 
handed to him. 

" Is it the case of a nob-stick ? " asked the 
new union leader, eyeing him suspiciously, as 
he endeavoured to express himself on the 
other side of the desk. 

" No ; I think the union as necessary as 
ever. So long as the masters are mean and 
exacting, so long do the men need to resist 
them by widespread combination. But I 
think I can do better work outside and in 
another way." 

" Well, ril submit this resignation at the 
jfirst general meeting. It's not of much con- 
sequence anyhow ; but they may as well 
know. You see we reversed your policy as 
soon as you ran off." 

" Thanks ; I'll be glad if you'U submit it," 
said Abel, ignoring the intended insult, and 
acknowledging the one fact of real importance. 

Thomas Govan returned from London the 
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same night, and sitting at his fireside the pair 
drew up a plan of campaign in connection 
with the new patent. He had produced it 
at a meeting of engineers in the City of 
London, and it was likely, they had each 
admitted, to create a revolution in the trade. 

" I think there's no doubt of that," said 
Abel ; " but have you thought how you are to 
proceed ? " 

"Your disappearance put me a little out. 
I seem to have no head for organisation. I'm 
waiting for you to give me the initiative. 
In London several firms were most anxious to 
buy the patent off-hand, but I wouldn't part 
with it. There was no reason why I shouldn't 
have sold it and realised at once a handsome 
competence. But I feel that's not enough. 
You've given me some of your . enthusiasm, 
Durrand, about co-operation. Had it not 
been my desire to try what the patent can 
do for a larger circle of workers than myself, 
I must have parted with it in London. But 
I need your assistance. And, in the first 
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place, I have to propose a partnership for 
you. We will see afterwards what can be 
done for the co-operative idea." 

" I have done with unions for the present," 
said Abel. ** It has been revealed to me that 
but little of lasting gain can come to our 
class from any system which enforces idleness, 
even for the briefest periods. But first, in 
connection with this patent, a business must 
be made, and that in the ordinary way. 
Having established it, you can then do as 
you think proper about giving profits to the 
workmen according to their labours." 

Before they parted for the night, it was 
agreed, capital being forthcoming from Coun- 
cillor Smith, that a new firm should be 
established, under the name of " Go van and 
Durrand." 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



A PROPOSAL. 

Sir Roland Edmonstoune made up his 
mind that if he were to remain in the wil- 
derness, he should have its desolation light- 
ened for him by the presence of a wife. 

The luncheon had settled the question; 
for Nelly, with her quiet restraint and 
womanly tact and kindness, had made the 
meal very pleasant for the General and the 
Doctor. 

" Of course there are exceptions to every 
rule, General Edmonstoune," the latter had 
decided, after Nelly had ridden away by the 
plantation towards Kilwhinn. 

*' Of course there are, Campbell, and I am 
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one of the exceptions. I think, for perfect 
sweetness of character, for gentle strength, 
don't you know, I have never met a girl at 
all approaching this one. Depend upon it, 
sir, the family from which such a treasure 
has come is a good one in the main." 

" IVe heard nothing against the Bailie, 
except that he's a self-made man. He's 
notoriously generous; and it's a proverb in 
this part of the country that he has a stone 
in every new steeple that rises." 

'* Worthy fellow I " said the General, who 
had no religion to speak of, and was often 
sorry for it. 

" I'm told that Mrs Go van was a mill-girl 
at one time." 

The General, in spite of himself, winced. 
He had a momentary vision of the staring, 
red -shawled trolls who used to haunt the 
outside of the black barracks of a certain 
manufacturing town where he had served as 
a captain. 

"Ah," he said, "when a man has had a 
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little touch of prosperity, on dit fetches up 
all the foulness it can lay hold of from the 
past. I don't believe a word of it, Camp- 
bell, — not a single word. The mother of 
that daughter is, and always has been, a 
person to be respected ; you may depend 
upon it. Let me know a breed when I 
see it." 

" By all means, Sir Eoland. And I wish 
you may continue your youth into your 
hundredth year. And may I be there to 
see the Edmonstounes coming, one every 
season, till you think you've had enough." 
"Jackson! Catch Dr Campbell's horse." 
Having made up his mind to ask Nelly 
Govan to share the "Hut" with him, Sir 
Roland cast about for the true diplomatic 
method of approaching her. She had had 
her love affair; that she had confessed to 
him. She had had it quite recently, and 
much of his influence over her had been, 
he knew, acquired by his power of gently 
sympathising with her misfortune. 
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But was her state of mind unfavourable 
to receiving another proposal ? 

Casting about for precedents in his favour, 
the General was able to remind himself of 
one, two, three, half-a-score of cases where 
marriages had been contracted right on the 
back of a disappointment. 

" Good marriages too, excellent marriages, 
by heaven ! Jackson, I am going to pay 
an afternoon visit to Kilwhinn. Pull your 
brains together, and see that I am dressed in 
the most flawless style of contemporary per- 
fection." 

Jackson turned out the General as he 
was asked ; and as he spurred into the court- 
yard of the castle, the groom who usually 
attended him hardly recognised him, so 
spruce and young did he look. 

The General saw at a glance that some 
new ajrivals had come to the castle. There 
were half-a-dozen fresh horses in the stalls; 
several splashed carriages were being hissed 
at by stablemen armed with mops; in the 
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garden beneath the terraces several forms in 
gay colours were loitering at the fountain; 
and from the door of the hall a magnificent 
creature in plush let him into the drawing- 
room. 

There was nobody there ; but in less than 
a minute the new proprietor of the castle 
stumbled in at the door and approached 
the window where Sir Eoland was looking 
out on the valley. 

"Welcome to Castle Kilwhinn, General/' 
said the Bailie, holding out his hand to shake 
his visitor's with such a pressure as the latter 
was rarely used to. He kept holding the 
General's hand in his own flabby one; and 
retained it till his victim dropped his eye- 
glass on his knuckles. 

" Thank you. You can't think how much 
at home, I've made myself here." 

**Too much honour, General, I'm sure. 
And you must let me take this — the first 
opportunity of saying, that when you criti- 
cised my remarks on the Filings Board " 
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" Oh, ah ! " said the General, putting his 
glass into his blind eye and looking the 
Bailie all over, " to be sure, I had forgotten." 

" Well, you see, sir, there was no intention 
on my part to make observations obnoxious 
to your convictions." 

" I might very well have been wrong and 
hasty," said the General, not quite relishing 
this man who was to be his father-in-law; 
"my knowledge of business did not entitle 
me to take a place on these boards." 

"Far from it. Sir Eoland, the reputation 
you have established in Lumside for busi- 
ness penetration is as extensive as your 
reputation on the field of battle." 

"You're too kind, Tm sure," said the 
General, looking to the door. 

" My daughter Helen has gone to visit a 
married sister to-day," said the Bailie, who 
had heard, the evening after his banquet, of 
Maggie's escapade, and who, on considering all 
the circumstances, had come to the conclusion 
that he had best yield with a good grace. 
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" Oh, ah I " said the General, who had heard 
the history of all her sisters from Nelly, and 
knew nothing, therefore, of a married one. 
He thought the mistake must be the Bailie's, 
though at the moment he could not see to 
what issue the falsehood tended. It turned 
the train of his thought for a moment as he 
looked at the Bailie. 

" Do you have much trouble with your 
married daughters ? " he asked abruptly. 
" King Lear had, you know." 

The Bailie was flattered to be associated 
with a royal name. He answered afiably 
that his experience of married daughters 
was of the shortest. He could not yet tell. 
But the truth was, this first married daughter 
of his had somewhat romantic notions, and 
had united herself, without so much as by 
his leave, to a French nobleman. 

" Oh, ah I " said the General, relapsing into 
a silence which the Bailie interpreted as a 
providential opportunity for a harangue. 

** I don't propose to countenance him," 
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said he, lifting a field-glass and gazing across 
the valley. " It was a shameful impertinence 
even for a member of the ancient — they tell 
me it's very ancient — aristocracy of France 
to bodily ' lift ' a daughter of mine. Were it 
not for his undoubted ancestry, I should 
have been inclined to put the machinery of 
the law in motion against him. This is an 
instrument that I should suppose you to be 
very familiar with. General ; if you direct it 
upon a small house upon the opposite hill, 
you might bring into view Helen, the noble- 
man, and my married daughter. I believe 
she's entitled to be called the Shevaleer 
Madame Refuggy. But it was bad taste of 
the nobleman to purchase a property on the 
brow of a hill fronting my own castle, when 
he knew that the alliance was not altogether 
according to my taste." 

Sir Roland took the field-glass and looked 
across the valley. Yes, there was a girl sit- 
ting in a porch, knitting or sewing ; and the 
nobleman — a perfect mite of a man — in his 
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shirt-sleeves tying up a creeper to the wall. 
But he could not see Helen. 

"Then we are to have the Chevalier Ee- 
fugid and his wife as neighbours ? " he asked, 
laying down the field-glass. 

" I shall be glad to see them at the Hut." 

" By no manner of means, if you please, 
Sir Roland. I would ask you not to coun- 
tenance them. As a parent my feelings have 
been outraged, and until the Shevaleer him- 
self makes proper amends, it would be un- 
becoming of my friends — I hope and trust. 
General^ I may now call you my friend — to 
in any way recognise them." 

" As you please," said the General brusque- 
ly, finding it altogether too difficult a task 
to tell this red-visaged magistrate that he 
would like to marry his daughter. 

" May I have the honour, sir, of conduct- 
ing you over Castle Kilwhinn?" resumed 
the Bailie. " This is a frivolous sort of 
room, furnished in I don't know what style. 
It includes none of the more massive articles 
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of virtue, such as Bannockbum armour, and 
what not. Well, Helen, this gentleman I 
suppose you know. It's General Sir Roland 
Edmonstoune." 

The Bailie's eldest daughter entered at 
that moment. She had just returned from 
her ride. She had ridden through the vil- 
lage and up the hill, and her face reflected 
the sweet afternoon breeze which had blown 
round her during her ascent. 

'* You will understand. General, that this 
young lady has taken the law into her 
own hands, and gone to visit her sister 
the Shevaleer without consulting me at all. 
But I am not incUned to put any rein on 
family affection when it is judiciously con- 
ducted. I will leave ye for a moment, sir, 
just to see that things are right for a proper 
inspection of the castle." 

The General and Nelly were then alone. 

" Now you are looking as I remember to 
have seen you on that unlucky occasion 
when you were fastened at the end of my 
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line," said the General, lifting her fingers to 
his lips. 

" I hope not, for I was very much alarmed at 
that time. I am not so afraid of you as I was." 

" Good ! " said the General to himself; " I 
will do it. My girl, do you know that you 
have made all the world of difference to me 
since I came to know you ? " 

The General held her hand in his, bending 
with his left knee upon a chair, upon the 
other side of which Nelly was standing half 
facing him, half looking out upon the superb 
freshness of a view terminating far off in 
the sea. 

" Dear General Edmonstoune, I am so glad 
that I should have " 

" You know, my girl, that I am not one 
of the lucky ones who have been picked out 
by fortune for large rewards. Fve done the 
best for my country wherever I've been called 
to lead; but Fve been voted no money for 
sensational achievements. So it is that I 
have retired a poor man, and experience has 
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shown me that I haven't the talent for cur- 
ing my own poverty. I must be content, 
therefore, to lead a secluded life at the Hut, 
with perhaps an occasional run to London, 
Mentone, and Eome." 

" But do you not enjoy it ? I know that 
it isn't the reward you have deserved; and 
I am sometimes indignant when I think of 
the luxury and splendour which fall to the 
lot of those who have never properly wrought 
for them." 

" I don't envy any man his luxury, my 
girl; — no man, no man. But I do envy 
one old gentleman his daughter. Will you 
help me to win her from him?" 

Sir Eoland was standing now face to face 
with the girl. She was slightly taller than 
he was. She looked down into his martial 
eye with an expression of inquiry. Was it 
possible that she should misunderstand him ? 
Yes, it was. She had misunderstood him. 

" Who is it ? " she asked with perfect sim- 
plicity ; " I shall help you if I can." 
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" My dear," said the soldier, laying his 
hand upon her shoulder, and looking straight 
into her face, " I mean you, — your very own 
self. And I am asking you if you can make 
up your mind to marry an old fellow like 
me. 

Nelly's eyes widened, and the bloom faded 
from her cheeks. She laid hold of a silk 
curtain to sustain herself. 

The General seemed disappointed. 

'* You are surprised," he said ; " I hoped 
you might have been prepared for it." 

" Sir, you have been very good lip me, and 
I have trusted you with my story. And I 
admire you. General Edmonstoune ; and I 
have come to love you — ^but oh, it's different. 
How little would you think of me if I threw 
away the image of him — of my poor Abel 
Durrand ! You cannot mean it. And I had 
set my heart on him." 

" Hang the fellow ! " reflected the General; 
and unable to quite conceal his thoughts, he 
went on : " you know my opinion about Abel 
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Durrand. I have not the least doubt that if 
he gained your love he was worthy of some 
esteem. But think for a moment. Is it 
right of a young lady to permit a mere 
mechanic so to occupy her affections that, 
after his death, she can't allow herself the 
freedom to bestow them on another? I 
appeal to your good sense as much as to 
your tenderness. True, this Durrand was 
young, and true it is there is something 
magnetic in youth. But if, as you say, you 
love me, what is there to hinder you, my 
girl, from sharing the remainder of my 
fortunes ? " 

Nelly turned from him and pressed her 
brow against the window-panes. The cliff was 
beneath her feet, and all the summer glories 
of the . valley, but she saw nothing through 
her blurred tears. It was so unlike what 
she had expected ; yet, as she pressed her 
brow against the glass, the General looked 
at her sinuous figure, clad in the dark riding- 
habit, and her white neck and the ripple of 
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gold-brown hair above it, and murmuring to 
himself, " Tm a devoted old fool ; but hang 
me if ever woman touched me like this ! " 
approached and again took her hand in his. 

" Now, my dear girl, I hope I can con- 
gratulate myself on these tears. I do in- 
deed hope so." 

" Sir Eoland, do not ask me to love you in 
that way ; it is too soon — too sudden. Oh, 
give me time." 

"Time's a light word on your lips, but 
remember how little of it I have to come 
and go on. I ask you as a man who has 
seen the best of his years, and you answer 
me with a cry for time. Time for what? 
Either you love me or you do not, my girl. 
Be plain with me. A word and I shall 
harass you no more." 

But she did not say it. She looked over 
her shoulder at him, and through her tears 
she smiled ; and her father opening the door 
at that moment, she held up her right hand. 

"This way, General Sir Roland Edmon- 
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stoune, if ye please," said the Bailie, obse- 
quiously. 

"Th6se are the Bannockbum arms in the 
hall. Fm told by a reliable antiquarian — 
one Had wen — that in that serious conflict 
the Wauchs of this place had a cadit of their 
family engaged. Now, sir, do you think you 
could fight in one o' these ? " 

Sir Eoland looked from the daughter to 
the father, and unwillingly followed from 
the one to the other, and vacantly listened 
to him haranguing in the hall. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



REJOICINGS. 

To adequately tell of the rejoicings at Castle 
KUwhinn would be to fill a volume. The 
Bailie had made up his mind that the formal 
occupancy of the castle should be an affair to 
be remembered by the whole circle of his 
friends. The valley should resound with it, 
and outside the valley, the world should talk 
of it for some time as the most memorable 
feast of fashion and intellect in that quarter. 
There were some preliminary difficulties to 
be overcome, the magistrate discovered. He 
could not get his wife and his eldest daughter 
to summon the same amount of enthusiasm 
as he did in the great cause. 
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Morning, noon, and night he would traverse 
his corridors, stand before pictures, handle 
armour, put fancy prices upon tables, cabinets, 
vases; take long views from unexpected 
points, and with cat-like precision pounce 
upon footmen and housemaids in remote 
nooks and comers. 

He came in to his meals smelling of the 
stables, having in the interval been airing 
his ignorance of horses and dogs to the re- 
spectful, and, on these questions, well-informed 
men who attended to that department of his 
establishment. Once he nearly blew the 
whole fabric of Kilwhinn into space by reck- 
less handling of a powder-flask, while he cul- 
tivated a sportsmanlike habit previous to the 
autumn shootings. Yet with his interest in 
the castle kept up to the highest pitch, he 
could neither get his wife nor eldest daughter 
to accompany him in it. 

"I believe it's sheer laziness that's the 
matter with you, Mrs Govan," he would often 
say to his wife, when, after being fairly estab- 
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lished at the castle, she shrank from the pro- 
gramme of " rejoicing " set before her. 

" And as for that girl Helen, who used to 
be my right hand and my staff, since the 
General has been coming about her she's 
fairly lost her head. And I can neither make 
out whether she's to be off with him or on 
with him. Nor neither, I'm thinking, does 
he, honest gentleman. I'm a most unfortu- 
nately situated man. But stir your stumps 
you must, Mrs Govan. I've summoned to 
this castle every influential friend that I 
possess, and entertained they shall be, with 
a munificence that the papers shall call royal 
when it has aU been displayed. Bless me ! 
what are you alarmed about, woman ? Your 
humility is the grossest absurdity. You're 
living in times when humbleness doesn't pay 
— not even among flunkeys. Just look at 
this now ! " 

And the Bailie unfolded to the astonished 
eyes of his wife two illuminated scrolls, which 
he took out from the japanned black cases. 
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" I had the curiosity to write to Dr Caxlow, 
the great archaeologist, to find out who we 
are, and where we came from ; and this is 
the result. There, you see, are the Beggs, 
your family ; ye can get back, Vith Dr Car- 
low's assistance, many hundred years. The 
Beggs, you observe, came in wi' Haco at the 
battle of Largs, and they have infested the 
country ever since; but they are an aged 
family. The Doctor has given me very 
properly a century of antiquity more than 
you. The Govans he traces to a Norman 
connection. They came in — not with the 
English conqueror, but in the train of a 
fugitive king of the Scots of the same name, 
who resided some time in Normandy. As 
for the Wauchs whom we have dispossessed, 
they are a fourteenth-century tribe — nothing 
before that at all, and consequently compara- 
tively modern. So you see, Mrs Govan, if 
our families ever fell low, it was not for want 
of old blue blood to sustain them. I would 
have you to permit that old blue blood to 
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assert itself in your veins now, when we axe 
reinstated in our own tlirough the exercise of 
my powers of mind." 

« 

Mrs Govan heard the tale of their pedi- 
grees as in early years she had been told of 
' Jack and the Bean-Stalk/ and other roman- 
ces ; but she did not express her scepticism. 
Eomance as it was, it seemed to give her some 
stability to face the formidable duty before 
her. 

The Bailie found General Edmonstoune's 
name to have a talismanic effect in certain 
cu-cles he wished to influence. 

It so happened that the great yacht-races 
for the year were to be started from the Fair 
Loch during the days he was giving his fetes 
at the castle. That brought very near to his 
hospitality what of the wealth and aristocracy 
of the western Firth and its shores had 
liberated itself from the London season, if 
it would only accept his hospitality. The 
Fair Loch was crowded with yachts; the 
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commodore was an earl ; there were a couple 
of baronets and some fugitive members of 
Parliament sailing in the races. Armed with 
the friendship of Sir Roland Edmonstoune, 
the Bailie thought he might lead them all 
captive to Kilwhinn, at least for one night 
of his entertainment. 

Sir Roland discovered that Nelly would 
sail in her father's yacht — a new one, as yet 
untried, but figuring high in the books of the 
experts, who put money on the achievements 
of the pleasure-boats. 

The " firm " had two yachts on the water ; 
but Walter Wilson's being strictly propor- 
tioned to the size of his income, was only 
ten tons; the Bailie's was fifty, schooner- 
rigged, with the most exquisite "lines" in 
the whole fleet, and a cabin and pantry which 
for splendour and affluence were unequalled. 

Very proud was the little man to be rowed 
to the Earl of Hillside's yacht before any 
start was made for the first day. Sir Roland 
was with him, and Nelly, looking a little 
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anxious, in her closely fitting blue serge, and 
her colours flying at her hat, but intelligent, 
comely, and quiet as ever. 

For father and daughter it was rather an 
occasion. Earls were rarities in Lumside, 
showing but seldom, and then only at a 
philanthropic or religious meeting. But 
here was one looking over the railing of 
his schooner upon them, with a face as 
brown as the sun could make it, and extend- 
ing a frank right hand to them as they 
ascended. 

"I congratulate you, Edmonstoune, on 
coming out again," said the Earl, looking 
smilingly from the face of the Bailie's daugh- 
ter to the General's eye-glass. 

'' But what the deuce are you doing in that 
galley ? " he added, retaining the General for 
a moment on deck, while father and daughter 
had descended to the merry company enjoy- 
ing itself amid the popping of corks below. 

" Well, I can't afford to keep a yacht of 
my own. You never asked me to join your 
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paxty. I am in that galley because it is the 
handsomest of the fleet, and its proprietor 
has been good enough to want me to come." 

" Who is he ? I don't remember him." 

"Boilers," said the General, disappearing 
abruptly into the cabin, where a member of 
Parliament, with a pale face and a corpulent 
body, was narrating to the Bailie a miracu- 
lous escape he had made from his Whip the 
evening before last : and a baronet, having 
cornered Nelly in the neighbourhood of a 
champagne-bottle, was pressing her to drink ; 
while his cousin, a tall, straight lady, with 
carroty hair and a Roman nose, gave a double 
glance^of scorn at him and her. 

The cabin speedily filled up from other 
yachts. There was more popping of corks and 
an approach to boisterous laughter on the 
part of some of the visitors, cooled and sup- 
pressed by a glance from the baronet's cousin, 
who stood an incarnation of propriety among 
them all. 

" He's an affable, pleasant man, the Earl," 
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said Bailie Govan, as they were rowed back 
to their yacht. 

"Well, yes. He promises to come over 
to the Hut before the races are all over. 
You will, perhaps, not object to his looking 
in at Kilwhinn?" 

" Object, sir ; you confer an unspeakable 
honour upon me." 

" And now, my dear girl," said the General, 
some minutes later on the deck of their yacht, 
when the Bailie had retired to fortify himself 
against the sea by a little brandy, behind his 
cabin-door, " I hope, like me, you mean to 
enjoy yourself." 

" Dear Sir Eoland, I shall be happy if you 
will not speak to me of love." 

And the General did not speak to her of 
love. But when the yacht had cleared out o£ 
the Fair Loch, and her mainsail was filled 
with a west wind, and the crew, like so many 
lynxes, were standing by their ropes, and the 
spray became permanent at the bow, and the 
disabled Bailie came no more on deck, the 
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General busied himself so much in Nelly's 
behalf, that she could not but frequently turn 
on him eyes of aflfectionate gratitude. And 
a score of field-glasses, looking from yachts to 
the right and left of them, covered the General 
and the Bailie's daughter. 

On the commodore's deck the old gentle- 
man's movements furnished fun for four hours ; 
and a great deal of money changed hands in 
connection with them. 

" Five to one he will fetch her a waterproof 
himself and wrap it round her," said the pale 
M.P., scanning the distant General in his 
attentions to Nelly. 

" Ten to two Boilers keeps below," said the 
baronet, glancing over the waves, " until we 
get round the Point, and gives the miUtary 
youth a chance." 

" Twenty to two Sir Roland marries the 
girl six months hence," said the Earl ; and the 
bet was readilv booked. 

So certain that night was the Bailie that 
the General had proposed and been accepted, 
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that, on their return to Kilwhinn, he an- 
nounced to his wife as a positive fact that 
she might prepare her dignity for an import- 
ant occasion. Sir Eoland Edmonstoune was 
to be her son-in-law. 

...... 

The village of Kilwhinn was not very well 
disposed to Bailie Govan ; but, under the con- 
sciousness that after his arrival at the castle 
money would begin to circulate, it was willing 
to lend itself for temporary jovial purposes. 
The innkeeper, with a definite prospect of 
having all his bedrooms let and his stalls 
occupied for a week, said a great deal in 
favour of the Govan family, which, oozing 
out through the bar-parlour, influenced pub- 
lic opinion on both sides of the little parish 
steeple. It happened, consequently, that 
there was a taper in all the cottage windows 
the first night of" the rejoicings" ; and hedgers 
and drainers and hinds knew that if they 
liked to satisfy their thirst for nothing, they 
had only to step over to the inn and drink 
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any of four qualities of liquor prescribed for 
their enjoyment by the great new proprietor 
on the cliff. 

In return for such courtesies the village 
agreed to give itself a holiday, and to have 
" Highland games " in the park at the edge 
of the rivulet. 

The games inaugurated the rejoicings very 
well ; for the guests, the first day after their 
arrival, were able to file down from the 
castle in carriages, and to see each other in 
the open air. The more inconsiderable ones, 
who had slept at the hotel, there being no 
room at the castle, — ^men who had not yet 
made their mark in the world of iron and 
coal, but who might be expected to do so 
with fair opportunities, — were then in a con- 
dition to establish themselves on terms of 
familiarity with the more considerable ones, 
who were known to have made their mark, 
and who bore the weight of their wealth with 
becoming self-consciousness. 

And the games were a lively sight on their 
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own account ; for the local tailor danced on a 
board as deftly as metaphysical angel ever 
danced on the point of a medieval needle. 
And the local blacksmith's apprentice flung 
a hammer with such violence, that the handle 
remained in his own hand, while the head, 
flying over screaming spectators, fell among 
a flock of ducks in the adjoining rivulet. 

The sack-races were full of amusement, too ; 
a pair of stumbling hedgers bruised them- 
selves out of all recognition, and the shouts 
of approving laughter which went up from 
some of the carriages were as balm to their 
ears. As for the pipers who strutted round 
the ring, hugging ornamented bladders, and 
filling the air with nasal music, they were so 
superbly accoutred, and so proud of it, that 
one great ironmaster from Cumberland pre- 
sented one of them with a sovereign on the 
spot. He said it reminded him of ancestors 
and the right good old times. 

Indeed the games would have left an en- 
during impression of pleasantness had not 
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a little scene occurred to break the harmony 
of the day. Madame le Eefugi^, in the ab- 
sence of her husband, being unable to resist 
the gaiety of the village, had gone down from 
her cottage to the games. She looked very 
sweet and round and pretty, and her pouting 
lips did not detract from her beauty in the 
least. But she could not contain herself 
when she saw her dear mother gloriously 
apparelled in a lofty carriage. She must 
needs cUmb up and kiss her, and tell her a 
little secret of her married life which she 
knew would interest her. 

And her mother, surprised out of all pro- 
priety, kissed Madame and hugged her till 
the villagers, who all knew the story of the 
runaway match, cheered loudly. But they 
hissed just as loudly when the Bailie, who 
had been walking arm in arm with the Cum- 
berland ironmaster, talking loudly of the 
Earl, approached the carriage and called out, 
" Put her down this moment ; you are a dis- 
grace to your family." Whereupon Madame 
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went up the hill again, not without a little 
feeling of triumph, if also in tears. 

. . • . • . 

It is no light matter to furnish amusement 
to a castleful of people, not themselves highly- 
endowed with initiative in that direction. 

To dress gorgeously, and to sit still with as 
little movement as possible, seemed to be the 
ideal of the wealthy ladies, who filled the 
Bailie's dining-room and morning-room. Yet 
he did his best for them. There was a man 
with a round bald head, full of melody, who 
had acquired a high reputation, and outside 
of Lumside, for the choir he had trained to 
sing glees and part-songs. For two evenings 
they were engaged to perform, and did so 
with a little scornful accentuation of their 
parts, but at the same time much to the satis- 
faction of the listeners. 

As for the men, whom custom did not per- 
mit to dress like birds of paradise, there was 
plenty for them to do by way of lounging 
in the garden, riding on the hill, organising 
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shooting - parties some days before "the 
Twelfth," and wondering when the Earl and 
the General would come. There was always 
solace to be got, too, in the billiard-room ; and 
much of it was taken in the form of neat brandy 
and crooked strokes at all hours of the day. 

Mrs Govan was surprised to find that the 
more full the castle was, the fewer were the 
duties. Things seemed to go on of them- 
selves somehow. If there was enjoyment got 
out of it by the guests, it came to them of its 
own accord. All she found for herself to do, 
therefore, was to submit to be dressed as her 
maid directed, and to sit ipute and dressed 
like her sisters in wealth all round about her. 

Nelly had more to do ; for she was an object 
of constant solicitude to at least half-a-dozen 
of the unmarried guests. It had been whis- 
pered about, however, that she was engaged 
to the General, and none of her admirers, 
though they persecuted her with vigorous 
flatteries, cared to set up as a serious lover. 
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" Look to the feeding," the Bailie had said, 
" and the rejoicings will go on all right." 

And Macnab, who had been told so, saw 
that no expense was spared on the feeding. 
Everything that was in or out of season the 
butler had acquired, with the assistance of 
Short's chef^ — b, polished gentleman in kid 
boots, who, in virtue of his artistic quali- 
ties, and his high income at his employer's, 
was allowed to go into the billiard - room 
when his duties were done, and there were 
none but young men in it. 

The baronial kitchen of the Wauchs had 
probably never seen such a profusion of raw 
material as the foresight of Macnab had 
accumulated. The chef^ indeed, professed to 
despise the profusion of unseasonable chickens, 
capons, pigeons, wild ducks, pheasants, and 
what not, holding, with Baron Brisse, whom 
he consulted on the sly, that for each day 
there was a basis of feeding in nature, and 
that it was destructive to the fine art of 
feeding when it was infringed upon. So it 
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fell out that while the daily menu was con- 
structed on the high simplicity of Baron 
Brisse's system, it was loaded and overloaded 
in all its courses with things undreamt of by 
the chefy though applauded by the guests. 
...... 

The Earl of Hillside, accompanied by Sir 
Koland Edmonstoune and two members of 
Parliament, attended the Bailie's ball the 
last night of the rejoicings. 

The castle was literally crammed with 
guests ; lights blazed in aU the windows ; 
dining-room, ball-room, billiard-room, and 
haU, were alive with the hum of replenished 
and critical people. 

The Bailie, standing at the door of one and 
then another room, roared witticisms across 
the tumult. The dances he was unable to 
join, for they had been arranged according to 
the modem programme ; there was not even 
a plain quadrille available for him after the 
opening, at which, however, he had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the descendant of the Beggs 
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who had fought at the battle of Largs, cross- 
ing and whirling with the Earl. And Nelly- 
was enjoying herself with the General ; while 
innumerable mazy couples were revolving and 
gyrating up and down the drawing-room. 
He calculated at a glance that the prestige 
of the affair would repay itself tenfold, and 
it kept his geniality alive. 

At the supper-table, however, an incident 
occurred which threw rather a damper over 
the briUiant assemblage. The BaiHe, without 
provoking any resentment, had drunk so much 
wine that he called the Earl " Hillside, sir " ; 
the General " Roley, old boy " ; and the mem- 
bers of Parliament " John " and " Charles." 
He felt himself to be the richest and the 
most knowing man at his table. He put 
leading questions about Windsor and the 
royal family, foreseeing the early day when 
he should be asked to " get up Sir Andrew 
Govan." It suggested to him a loyal toast, 
and he rose with due deliberation to put it 
in the choicest terms. There was silence at 
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the master's word; glasses were charged 
anew; the Bailie was about to speak, when 
a footman put a slip of paper in his hand. 

He glanced at it, crushed it in his palm, 
made as if he were searching for a word, re- 
opened the slip and moaned aloud, " Govan 
and Durrand. New firm established. New 
patent boiler in the market. Gigantic suc- 
cess." 

"Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin," said the 
Eev. Alexander Thomson, minister of the 
parish, in a deep voice from an adjoining 
table. 

The Bailie stood glaring at the paper with- 
out proceeding with his toast. Then he fell 
back in his chair insensible. 
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CHAPTEK XLV. 

GOVAN OF KILWHINN. 

Next morning, while most of the well-replen- 
ished guests were yet slumbering in their 
bedrooms, Nelly's maid brought to her bed- 
side a little letter. Her sister Jane was sleep- 
ing with her, and turned wearily on her side, 
muttering " Kidneys and toast, Robina ; and 
coflfee ;. it's early " — ^before she went off into a 
dizzy dream of last night's waltzes and the 
wild speeches of admiration which had been 
addressed to her. Nelly had not slept at all 
the whole night through ; she had been much 
out and in her father's room, where Dr Camp- 
bell was dozing at the bedside, while her 
mother kept a battalion of leeches creeping 
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from the Bailie's eyebrows to the back of his 
ears. 

The Bailie had only partially recovered 
consciousness to call out for " the Earl " and 
" Sir Koland," as if his chances for time and 
eternity depended upon their presence. Nelly 
waited till her sister was fast asleep, and rose 
in her long snowy night-dress and leant 
against an old yellow tapestry while she 
broke the seal. It was from the General, in 
a crooked, sprawling hand, and was very 
short. 

" My dear Helen," it said, " I have left in- 
structions for the Hut to be let. I shall not 
be living there for some little time. Lord 
Hillside takes me round the island to Ports- 
mouth in his yacht, sailing to-day. You will 
take my thanks for the kindness you have 
always shown me. If at one time I had an 
old man's dream of winning you for a wife, 
it is gone; for I now know that the other 
fellow has come back to life again. You will 
always have my wishes for your happiness ; 
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and, in the case of emergencies, you know 
where to find a godfather to your children." 

Nelly now knew that Abel was ^live. She 
had heard it for the first time the evening 
before, — neither Gabriel le Refugio, nor her 
father, nor any one having alluded to him 
in her hearing, until it fell from the Bailie's 
lips at the moment when, as capitalist and 
town dignitary, and possible member of the 
aristocracy, he had involuntarily toasted the 
new firm. How pale and black about the 
eyes she thought herself, as she caught a 
view of her face in the glass at the window ! 
Yes ; but she ought to be pale and careworn. 
For had not Dr Campbell said in the other 
room that if her father did not become actively 
conscious towards the forenoon he would prob- 
ably die ? 

Then how was it that, with her father 
hovering between life and death in one room, 
she was here, pulling aside a blind to look into 
the golden light of the valley, and her heart, 
spite of herself, full of a wondering joy ? 
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She stood leaning in her night-dress, her 
bare white feet finding congenial coolness 
on the hard oak floor, and she looked down 
at the village of Kilwhinn. A phaeton was 
crawling along the road. Lord Hillside, 
with a cigar in his mouth, was driving. Sir 
Roland, on a seat by himself, * with his hat 
over his brow, looked dejectedly into the 
dust of the highway. Another moment and 
it was out of sight. She had seen the last of 
him. She saw him no more. She had drawn 
hastily back to the tapestry, as if eyes might 
have looked on her up the perpendicular cliff, 
and leaning there, she sobbed as if her heart 
would break. Was it her found lover ?• Was 
it the departing Sir Roland ? Was it her 
dying father? She sobbed till her sister, 
open-mouthed and with touzled hair, leant up 
on one elbow and looked at her. 

" What's the matter, Nelly ? " asked Jane, 
with subdued awe, remembering through the 
whirl of her dizzy head that last night her 
father had been taken suddenly ill. 

VOL. II. u 
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" Nothing, dear ; you may sleep for an 
hour yet." And Jane sank back placidly on 
her pillow and fell asleep again, while Nelly, 
hastily dressing, relieved her mother and Dr 
Campbell. 

• .... • 

Some months of illness on the part of a 
senior in a well-established firm should make 
no great difference to the business, if it is 
fairly organised. Like a bit of finely con- 
structed mechanism, it should be able to run 
on of its own accord without him. It was 
not so with the great boiler-maker. Numer- 
ous letters had to lie at his hand unanswered, 
unopened, because he dare not trust much 
of his compromising correspondence into the 
hands of confidential clerks, nor his own young 
partner. He had the devouring egotism 
which permitted no important part of the 
management of his business to go from be- 
neath his own eye ; and while he lay moan- 
ing at Kilwhinn, only to be soothed by the 
cool hand of his daughter Helen, whom he 
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refused to let go from him, things were hap- 
pening in the markets that greatly aflfected 
his position. 

There is an inevitableness in the competi- 
tion of business which resembles the action 
of natural law. It acted in two ways in 
favour of the new firm of " Go van and Dur- 
rand." Once established within a triangular 
space of brick- wall, and at the foot of a tall 
stalk, with sidings running into main lines of 
railways, and trams to the harbour and canals, 
Govan and Durrand became the rising sun 
to be worshipped at the Coal and Iron Ex- 
change, and other haunts of traders. 

To start with, three hundred men applied 
in a body to be received from the old firm 
to the new, being anxious to take service 
with their former manager, and Abel, the 
favourite. And Abel engaged every man of 
them. 

His appearance in the markets created, at 
first, a slight sensation. But he prepossessed 
men in his favour. 
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Dealing with principals, he was able to 
state, with such perfect decisioij and clearness, 
and with so much of the subdued persuasive- 
ness which had at one time made his oratory 
so dangerous, what it was that his firm could 
do, that he received an immediate attention. 

" I'll be glad to see you at my house on 
the evening of the — th, sir. What's your 
home address ? " asked more than one pater- 
familias, on the completion of " a stroke," — 
looking at his bright, intellectual eyes, his 
crisp, legal-like whiskers, and keen, gentle- 
manly appearance. 

Abel had changed his address. He had left 
St Mungo's Court and gone into Kefugid's 
rooms in the West End. And as it was no 
effort for him to be affable to the new class of 
men he was thrown among, he began to move 
out and in the West End houses with perfect 
freedom, and even enjoyment. He would 
startle a company of . plutocrats by stating 
his conviction that, as things were presently 
arranged, he thought excessive rewards were 
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open to one class of men who happened to 
be near the centre of negotiations. Judged 
by the amount of energy and skill put into 
transactions, he would say it was absurd for 
the distributors of goods to arrest so much of 
the profits legitimately on their way to the 
general mass. He did not maintain that 
one class of work should be paid as well as 
another, or argue that there was a central 
equality of talents among all men. But 
something, he believed, would have to be 
done by which the lucky, and the undeserv- 
ing, and the unscrupulous — especially the 
unscrupulous — should be hindered from gath- 
ering so much of the wealth of the world 
without adequate expenditure of toil. He 
was listened to with amused toleration by 
men of " the city " of Lumside. They did not 
seek to resent his theories, since he had now 
joined the great organisation of producers, 
and was driving bargains, with as fond an 
eye to profits as any of them. Indeed they 
found his talk much less irritating than the 
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feeble old boiler-maker's of Kilwhinn, whose 
decline and fall they looked forward to with 
some enjoyment out of the snugness of their 
own personal safety. It was a monstrous 
thing, in their estimation, that he should have 
had a castle at all. He deserved, and, if they 
could help him to it, he would receive a sharp 
reverse, though popular opinion credited him 
with an unfathomable depth of purse, which 
no ordinary reverse could empty. 

Unskilled in lover's lore, Abel did not 
know how to prosper his ^suit, as circum- 
stances and Thomas Govan's patent had pros- 
pered the new firm. 

Several times before the year came to an 
end he had met Walter Wilson. People 
took a malicious pleasure in bringing them 
together; and Walter, having a humiliating 
recollection of the ineflfective assault made 
upon Abel in former days, was always rather 
sheepish and quiet beside him. Besides, he 
thought it inevitable that kind, pert, hard- 
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hearted Jenny should maxry Abel, now that 
he had come out of his class and seemed on 
the way up the ladder, — the Lord knew in 
what direction. But in the meantime he 
himself knew, that as the ordeifs for boilers 
were completed in the Bailie's works, no new 
ones came in. All the cry was for " Go van 
and Durrand's new patent." And it was aU 
occurring without his being permitted to tell 
the Bailie, — he was so liable to suflFusion of 
blood on the brain at the least approach of 
exciting intelligence. 

But by the spring of another year the in- 
telligence could be kept from him no longer. 
He had been moved into Park Square, and 
went on " doing business," as he thought, by 
piling up heaps of letters, which he neither 
opened nor answered. The result was that a 
day came when the last boiler was turned out, 
and there was nothing more to do. 

The works of " Govan and Wilson," there- 
fore, came to a standstill. Something, Walter 
saw, must be done or said ; for the Bailie kept 
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up his establishments as if there were no 
difference in his profits. And Walter thought 
he would probably, one of these days, be 
offered a baronetcy for public services, be- 
cause he saw in an evening paper that some 
writer was strongly impressing the Crown with 
the duty it owed to the great, sick capitalist. 

He went up to the pinnacle of gentility 
one afternoon, and was allowed to see his 
partner. He was sitting by the fireplace, the 
floor littered with unopened letters. Some 
copies of the * Ray' were lying about, and when 
Walter entered, he made a dart at a document, 
as if he was overwhelmed with business. 

When he looked up, the junior partner was 
shocked. A winter by the fireside had re- 
duced him to a second childhood, in which 
there was none of the frankness and " go " of 
first infancy. His hand shook ; and beneath 
his nightcap his eyes looked unnaturally 
large and bloated. 

" I have hardly time for a word, sir. Say 
smartly what it is you want. You see for 
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yourself how I am situated." And he pointed 
pompously round among his letters and papers. 

Walter sat down, and with reckless blunt- 
ness said— 

" It's no use in deceiving ourselves, Bailie 
Govan. We're ruined. There's not another 
order in the shops. My uncle has married 
one of his housemaids, and settled my in- 
heritance on her. Misfortunes never come 
single." 

Some glimmering of the truth seemed to 
enter the Bailie's mind. " Kuined ! Kuined ! " 
he repeated, while his wife, entering at that 
moment, walked to his chair-side, knelt at his 
knee, and whispered softly — 

" Andrew, you're not to excite yourself 
now ; there's no cause, my dear man." 

" And there's to be no baronetcy, no Lord 

Provostship, no . You're a li — ^li — ^liar, 

I tell you," and stretching out his fist to- 
wards his partner, an artery snapped at the 
back of his eyeball, and he feU forward, a 
heap of mortality, upon his wife's bosom. 
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" I HAVE come to hear you tell me whether 
it is worth my while to go on with this 
money-making. I want to know whether 
love is to justify the sacrifice of old hopes 
for the helping on of my former comrades. 
I have to put an end to the miserable anxiety 
that makes success a mockery so long as you 
and I are apart." 

The speaker was Abel Durrand ; he stood 
in front of Gabriel le Kefugi^'s cottage, and 
Helen Govan, with a baby's sock on wires, 
was knitting as deftly as her trembling 
fingers would allow. 

"Abel, one would fancy I was a mass 
meeting on the Meadows, to hear you talk. 
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Why all this excitement and fervour? I 
choose to know a little of the hard-working 
world. Why may I not ? " 

"NeUy, you don't know what it means. 
You, to become an upper servant ! To do 
menial work for others, when you may have 
my house, — your own house, — and love and 
protection. Dearest NeUy, I need you to 
come to me, and to show me that the pros- 
perous way I have taken is the right one, 
and not the road to perdition." 

They were on the hillside opposite the 
Castle of KHwhinn; they were talking to 
each other in that twilight hour when lan- 
guor is stealing over all earthly objects in 
the departing light of the evening, — the chaf- 
finches and mavises alone keeping up a tra- 
dition of energy in the clear tenor and high 
falsetto of their notes. 

"Abel," said the girl, rising from the 
garden-seat on which she was knitting, and 
looking across the valley, " when I knew you 
first, I said I shall marry poverty. I drew a 
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picture of myself, dressed in the dresses you 
could afford me, and I compared them with 
the silks and satins of my friends, and I 
preferred them." 

"You may wear what you like, dearest; 
anything — hodden grey, or russet, or the 
humblest dress that was ever spun by 
Scottish loom, — but come to me, to the home 
I have prepared for you. It shall be simple 
and humble enough." 

" Abel, poverty has its rights, the poverty 
at least of independence, which will not stoop 
to ask favours. That's my kind. If, now 
that you have become part of a great firm, 
and my father is gone, and Walter is one of 
your workmen, and Jenny is ' my lady ' " 

" No, no, no." 

*' But I kept you at a distance when you 
were a workman. I dared not almost speak 
to you. I dared hardly think of you, because 
we were in Park Square, and you were at St 
Mungo's Court. Now, the tables are turned. 
Why should I " 
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" Nelly," said Abel, seizing the vehemently 
knitting arm of the girl as they walked into a 
brief avenue of apple-trees, through which the 
violet sky of the east and its score or two 
of stars was visible, — " Nelly, why should we 
repeat the miserable old experiences of the 
past? How much did I suffer, because be- 
tween us in them there was kept up so long 
the barrier of class? How much did you 
suflfer when you had made up your mind 
that we loved each other? Tell me now, 
and once for all, — do you prefer servitude, 
the making of a little money by yourself, in 
a house that will humble you, as a governess 
— an upper servant, a something not so free 
as a kitchen-maid, not so well paid as a cook, 
— do you prefer it to love and the realising 
of all our dreams of happiness ? " 

"Abel, I hear Gabriel and Maggie and the 
baby coming up the road. Listen I Listen 
to Gabriel singing that silly uxorious little 
French song ! The baby has turned his 
head, poor man. I believe he thinks that 
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Humanity, as he talks about, one thousand 
million strong, is incarnated in that black- 
eyed little morsel. Listen 1 " 

" Nelly," said Abel, face to face with her, 
" either we go to meet them pledged to marry 
each other, or I meet them no more. You 
are putting me off." 

"I must have my freedom to do as I 
choose ; and I have almost accepted the offer 
of that situation as a governess. You know, 
Abel Durrand, that my mother's modest in- 
competence of one hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year can never keep my sisters and her in 
comfort, if it can't be added to." • 

" Nelly, they are at the gate. I can hear 
Gabriel's little heir of all the ages protesting, 
after his whining fashion. Tell me, dearest, 
am I to expect that now, now at last, you 
are to join me and help me ? " 

"Abel, you foolish fellow! Abel, I say, 
you mustn't. Enough I Enough ! " 

But as they walked out from beneath the 
apple-tree avenue to meet Gabriel and Maggie 
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and the heir of all the ages, they were arm in 
arm. 

" Hold him ! " cried Maggie, as she pushed 
the infant into her husband's hands, and 
pulled down a skipping-rope from a peg; 
'•' I'm awfuUy happy ! " 

And Maggie skipped and skipped up and 
down her walk, until Gabriel found himself 
incompetent to soothe the whining of his 
own son. 

"You needn't tell me," cried Maggie, 
flinging her rope upon a plum-tree, and 
taking her son into her arms. " I know 
what you two have been saying. I know — 
I know. *Et ron, ron, ron, petit patapon, 
qui gardait ses moutons.' Do you know, 
Abel, little Gabriel Andrew didn't do any- 
thing but wink when Mr Masson dropped 
the water on his eyes?" 

" He is one cute feUow," said Gabriel, the 
father, in his best English, looking ajBfection- 
ately into the bundle of soft white stufi", 
among which his son lay embedded. 
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"And I think I may congratulate my 
sister," he continued, kissing Nelly with 
evident enjoyment. 

"Thank you, Gabriel." 

"And you, Abel, for you have won what 
is much better than gold." 

"Thank you, my good old Presbyterian 
Covenanter! And whether Humanity likes 
it or not, we have realised part of your pro- 
gramme ; for if we are not free and equal, 
at least we are now fraternal by all the laws 
of the land." 

" Yes ; we are brothers." 
...... 

Walter Wilson, after the unopened letters 
of Bailie Govan had revealed the fact that 
the ruin which had overtaken the firm was 
a ruin directed from half- a- score of points, 
determined to fall back upon hard manual 
labour. 

He made up his mind, indeed, to head a 
gang in Govan and Durrand's, the oppor- 
tunity being presented to him. It would 
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bring him a little nearer Jenny, he thought, 
than any other line of life. 

One afternoon it brought him so near 
Jenny, while her father was showing a 
Eussian admiral over the works, that Jenny 
smiled at him as he put his smudged face 
out of a boiler, and rubbed his brow with 
a piece of waste. 

"Walter," said Jenny, while the admiral 
went on with her father, "in the old days 
you were always first to begin work and last 
to leave oflf. I see you haven't improved." 

Walter looked at the young lady and the 
admiral, who was throwing an oblique glance 
over his shoulder at her. 

" May I speak to you as in the old days, 
Jenny ? " 

" No," said the daughter of the chief 
partner; "you were always very cold and 
distant in the old days." 

Walter descended from the boiler and 
took up a hammer, and pointed to a great 
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plate of copper lie was about to attack. 
Jenny waited. 

" The great folks are not listening, Walter ; 
what is it ? " 

^^This," said Walter, making a vulcanic 
uproar with his hammer, while in a still 
small voice which reached Jenny's ear, he 
said, — " yesterday I posted four of my gang 
in the parish church. They are going to 
get married in three weeks. Will I post 
you ? " 

" If you like," said Jenny, removing a 
stain from her primrose-coloured gloves. 

"May I?" said the engineer, stopping 
short in his work, and seizing her gloved 
hand with his black right fist. 

"Walter, you silly! The Eastern Ques- 
tion is looking at you. Don't you know 
it's Admiral Kroprinski, and he doesn't 
understand who you are?" 

But the primrose-coloured glove had closed 
upon the black fist of the hammerman, to its 
irretrievable ruin as a piece of apparel. 
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Thomas Govan looked back too, and in 
the midst of a mechanical discourse to the 
Eussian stopped, coughed, and regarded his 
daughter. But he was smiling. 

" Walter," said Jenny, " you are to go into 
the office in an hour^ and settle a new part- 
nership with my father and Durrand. It is 
all prepared, I know. Then you can post me 
at the parish church whenever you like." 



THE END. 
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